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REMODELING NUMBER 


YUL 21 1053 





35 CENTS 





THE DETAIL 


of this residence, so reminiscent of chateaux in the Touraine region of France, gains added 
interest through the soft beauty of the roof. Like all roofs of Ludowici Shingle Tile, it is 
entirely without sheen or reflection. And_ the beauty of 
Ludowici Tile, as well as its protection against the elements, 
is well-nigh everlasting. Nor can any other roofing ma- 


terial equal it in adaptability to all types of architecture. 


LUDOWICI TILE 


(Made by LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 565 FIFTH AVE. @ CHICAGO: 108 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. @ \WASHINGTON: 738 FIFTEENTH ST., N. W. 


Residence of A. B. Steele, Chestnut Hill, Pa. Robert McGoodwin, Architect 
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Tue object of this advertisement is to tell you frankly how 
to get your money’s worth in Sterling. Is a bronze statue a work 
of art or a few pounds of copper? Is a Sheraton chair a thing of 
beauty or a few cents worth of lumber? Wood can be beauty 
or just a kitchen chair. 


Good Sterling is both Art and Beauty. Unfortunately, some 
Sterling pieces are being made which are unworthy of this 
Queen of metals. We want to tell you how to discriminate, 
even if you do not select Towle Sterling.* For we are one of 
the largest silversmiths, proud of our craft traditions which go 
back to 1690. We make only good Sterling, every piece a credit 
to the giver and to the jeweler who sells it. 


How to Buy GOOD SrTer1i1Nnc DisHEs 





Ask for those which are made to match a flatware pattern. They are of superior 
design and sound construction. They are made by the same craftsmen who 
make the flat silver, and are stamped with the name of the pattern with 
which they harmonize so beautifully. 





Don’t try to get the biggest piece for the least money. You will prob- 
ably get “cheap” silver, poorly designed, hastily finished — 
built down to a price instead of up to a standard. 


Buy from jewelers who are now displaying this ad. We of 
Towle have carefully selected the jewelers who can 
really give you the best values. Their salespeople 
know and sell good Sterling, and at prices as low 

as you would pay anywhere. 


How To Avoi “CHEAP” Srerutnc Pieces 


Look out for crudely-finished edges and weight 
due to cement instead of silver. Many cheap 
bowls and plates have edges left raw and 
rough, or carelessly turned under. $5 and 
$10 candlesticks are of “tissue-thin” silver 
loaded with cement. 


Be critical of every dish which is not part of a flatware service. Many of these 

independent or unnamed lines are made in job lots for a price, by labor 

which has no artistic standing. 

Never buy from a clerk whose only argument is, “This is heavy-weight silver and is 

very low priced.” He doesn’t understand art or appreciate beauty. He would 

probably sell you anything rather than lose the sale. Can he help select a 
gift which will be a credit to your good taste? 


* Tow e STERLING is always marked FS, | 














TOWLE 
Sterling Silver Excluswely 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. 


Bees sins 1 9 3 1 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 
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THESE quaint porcelain geese 
‘Figure 1) make very stunning 
ornaments for mantel, table, or 
garden, and though I am seldom 
tempted to recommend mere orna- 
ments, these have such obvious 
decorative qualities that one gladly 
forgives their lack of more utili- 
tarian attributes. They are glazed 
white with orange-red bills and 
feet, and come in four different 
sizes, the dimensions given being 
the height of the taller goose: 6”, 
$5.00 a pair; 7’’, $7.50 a pair; 9”, 
$15.00 a pair, and 15’’, $30.00 a 
pair. Packing and shipping charges 
are extra. — Frora MacDona tp, 
Inc., 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 





Fig. 1 


I ALWAYS think that of all 
kitchen and culinary tasks, slicing 
a tomato so that the result is 
appetizing is one of the most 
difficult. This annoying vegetable 
has a trick of slipping, so that the 
Slices are painfully thin at one 
side and painfully ie at the other, 
and not at all inviting in appear- 
ance. Some inventive soul must 
have experienced this difficulty, 
for here is a tomato slicer (Figure 


2) which at one fell swoop trans- 
forms a balky tomato into a series 
of neat, slender slices. It is very 





decorative too, being made of 
chromium plate, which is easy to 
keep clean, and it fits into an 
attractive tomato-colored pottery 
dish, 8’ in diameter, which holds 
the juice. The little handle of the 
slicer is the same color as the dish, 
which may also be ordered in green. 
Price $4.50, express collect. — W. 
G. Lemmon & Company, Ltp., 
820 Madison Avenue, N.Y. C. 


IN the last few years there has been 
a tremendous interest aroused in the 
crafts of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries; and although perhaps we are 





all more familiar with Swedish 
products, those from Norway are 
equally attractive and trulyartistic. 
In a fascinating little shop which 
shows only Norwegian arts and 
crafts I found the lovely bowl in 
Figure 3. It is of modern design, 
made by the Graverens potters at 
Stavanger, Norway, and the clay 
used is the native material found in 
the soil near Stavanger. The bowl 
is a beautiful platinum-black in 
color, which has the sheen of 
metal, and could be used for flowers 
or fruit. It is 11’’ in diameter, 33’ 
high, and costs the modest sum 
of $3.75, express collect. — SIGNE 
Kavu, 651 Lexington Avenue,N.Y.C. 





Fig. 4 


AT last I have found a bath towel 
(Figure 4) designed especially 
for men, and one that I think will 
instantly appeal to the masculine 
eye, which has been too long sur- 
feited with ravishing pastel-tinted 
towels of obviously feminine per- 
suasion. The most striking thing 
about these towels is their ground 
color of soft beige — white on the 
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reverse side — and the smart stripes 
of dark blue and red which edge 
the white border. And in addition 
to their good looks they are ex- 
tremely substantial and absorbent. 
The yachting insignia is optional 
and any yacht-club flag may be 
substituted for the South Shore 
Long Island Yacht Club flag here 
shown. Or a monogram costing 
less than the yachting insignia 
may be used for mere landlubbers. 
The towels measure 24’’ x 47’’ and 
cost $24.00 a dozen. Bath mats to 
match, 223” x 36’’, $5.75 each. 
Face cloths, $4.50 a dozen. Yacht 
insignia embroidered in correct 
colors: face-cloth size 75 cents 
each, bath-towel $1.25 each, bath- 
mat size $2.00 each. Five-piece 
bath set, consisting of two towels, 
two face cloths, and bath mat, 
embroidered complete, $16.75 set. 
All prices postpaid. An ideal gift 
for the ‘man who has everything.’ 

Wavproce Brotuers, Inc., 587 
Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Fig. 5 


I KNOW a highly successful busi- 
ness man in New York, the head of 
a large organization, who trains 
his young executives by insisting 
that they keep ‘experience records,’ 
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W" H. JACKSON 
COMPANY INVITES 
COMPARISON OF 
VALUES.... 


Words and pictures can do little more than suggest the 
beauty, distinction and interest which Jackson products 
will bring to your home. 


To fully appreciate the rare charm of these superb 
furnishings and fixtures—to realize how adroitly the 
Wn. H. Jackson Company has transformed ordinary 
articles of utility into veritable objects of art—you should 
see and examine these lamps, tables, smoking stands, and- 
irons, mantels, and many other distinguished and useful 
pieces. 


For more than a hundred years Jackson products have 
been built to a quality ideal which gives the artist and 
craftsman full leeway in the expression of their skill— 
| but they have been sold, always, on a business-like basis 
of fair profit . . . reasonable prices. 


That Jackson values are unsurpassed you can prove 
conclusively by checking Jackson products piece for 
piece and price for price with those of comparable 
beauty and quality from other sources. 


You will find Jackson products displayed at the Jackson 
Galleries in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, and 
in other cities at the well-known establishments listed 
at the right. 

} 


A handsome Floor Lamp finely 
modeled along Adam lines and 
richly finished in Gold. Height 
5°74". Tailored Shade of buff 
colored silk with green and gold 
binding. Lamp $175. Shade $4o. 














Bronze Ash Receiver—unique 
in shape and design. Hus 
character and sturdy beauty. 
54" in diameter. Price $8. 





(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 





A beautifully proportioned Table Lamp which transforms the “‘flaming torch” of olden times 
", Silver or Gold 


into a modern lighting fixture of rare charm and grace. 
finishwith a Shade of silk, satin lined and attractively fluted. Lamp $85. S 
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Height 29%". 


Exclusive Representatives of 
the Wm. H. Jackson Company 


Baltimore Detroit 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 
Boston Philadelphia 
PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY BEAUX ARTS 


Cleveland 


THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY  TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 


Dayton St. Louis 

THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT- BARNEY 
Denver Washington 

DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Los Angeles 
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Providence 


WM .H.JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 
318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
5514 Wilshire Boulevard, 
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This 5-Pc. Pottery 
Lemonade Set 


Sent Express $4 
Charges Additional 


Drinks served on the porch or terrace, 
will have an added zest from these color- 
ful pottery pitchers and tumblers. Hand- 
turned of “Sunset Mountain” Pottery. 
Interestingly shaped. Pitcher holds 
about two quarts. Colors: Turquoise 
Green; Ivory with Blue edges. Extra 
tumblers at 50c each. No. 1097 — set as 
shown, $4.00. Express extra. 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Originators of AUNT NANCY: 
‘HAND HOOKED RUGS 

















_— 
Coffee or Cocktail Tray 
heavily plated on copper, 
1834” long by 8” wide, 
$20.00. 


21 EAST 55th ST. »* NEW YORK 





| — that is, notes of business meet- 


ings and transactions, — so that 


| knowledge acquired by experience 
| may be preserved to guide them the 


next time. It’s an excellent idea, 
and one of his pupils, a young 
business woman, whose hobby is 


| gardening, so took the lesson to 











heart that last year she kept a 
record of her gardening experience 
which proved invaluable this year. 
And now here is a garden book for 
the purpose (Figure 5), covered 
= and brown awning cloth, 
tied with brown tape, with gay 
tulips in bright colors appliquéd 
on the cover, and a loose pocket to 
hold seed catalogues. Inside are 
pages of planting diagrams and 
charts, to guide you in starting a 
garden, and several blank pages on 
which you may make your own 
notes. Altogether a splendid idea, 
I think, for the garden enthusi- 
ast, and the perfect gift for a like- 
minded friend. The book is 11” x 
13’’ and costs $4.75, postpaid. — 
Frances Lee, 820 Madison Avenue, 
N.Y.C. 


THERE always seems to be a place 
for one more attractive rug, and 
the one shown in Figure 6 is ideal 
for any spot where a small rug is 
needed — the bathroom, beside a 
bed, or in-a small hallway. It is of 
chenille beautifully hand-woven 


by the blind, who seem to weave | 


with even greater skill and pre- 
cision than those blessed with eye- 
sight. There is a choice of very 
lovely colors — green, rose, pink, 
dark blue, Colonial blue, and 
also a mottled blue and white and 
mottled black and white. The 


rug measures 22’’ x 38’’, not includ- | 
ing the fringe, and costs but | 
$3.75, including expressage.—TueE | 
Buinpvcrart Suop, 39 Newbury Street, 
Boston. 





Fig. 7 


WE are by now well into the season 
when one of the most pressing 
problems is the gift for our week- 
end hostess. It must be something 
which is not too personal or too 
ostentatious, and at the same time 
is ‘different’ — and what shall it 
be, we sigh? An ingenious little 
shop in New York has hit on a 
capital small gift: an attractive 
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THE FLYING CLOUD 
This quaint reproduction in color of 
the famous clipper ship, built by 
Donald McKay in 1851, will add 
charm to a summer interior. 





Gilt framed, with black and gold glass 
mat, as shown, the outside measures 
28% x 22”. Price $35.00. Simple black 
and gilt frame (no mat) $22.50. 
Unframed, $12.00. 


Send for Circular C-1 for 
illustrations of Flying Cloud, 
Game Cock and Westward Ho. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
4 Park Square, Boston, and Arlington, Mass. 














French box (Figure 7), the cover | 


























FOR THE GARDEN WALL 


Pottery Pigeons Imported from France 
(No Two Exactly Alike) 

11” high $13.50 8” high $7.00 

Expressage Collect 


MRS. WILTBANK 


764 Madison Avenue New York City 


7” high $6.00 











MISS CANNON’S SHOP 
For Children from Infancy to Ten Years 
Dresses, UNDERWEAR, Boys’ SuITS 
SWEATERS, FASCINATING Toys 
20 Brattle St. Cambridge, Mass. 














GenuneReed and Kattan Furniture 


We are constantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 
New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


sect The REED SHOP Inc. dee 
in Sun-Parlor e : C. Decorative 
Furnishings. Fabrics 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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no clown’s balloons sail more joyously 

through the air than the gay polka dots 

around these lovely crystal glasses. 
tall, 15.00 doz., small, 9.00 


at fine shops or direct 


pitt petri, importer 


incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 








HERE ARE GAY RIBBONS 
For everyone and everything 


Boxed in allur- 
ing wanted col- 
ors,and withthe 
distinguishing 
marks of quali- 
ty and value. 
Modestly 
priced at 
$1.00. 

Postage prepaid in U.S. A. Check with order 


PRISCILLA BRAID COMPANY 


Dept. H. B., P.O. Box 173, Central Falls, R. I. 






















WEATHER 
VANES 


SIGNS — 
CHIMNEY 
ORNAMENTS 
| Nature Studio 
243 W. Biddle Si: 
Baltimore, Md. 
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FINE LIVING... 4G cack 
“f | FURNISHED APARTMENTS MAY NOW BE PRE-VIEWED 
er 
y. 
a; , completely furnished floors, now on view at 
* The Waldorf-Astoria, illustrate an innovation in New York living. They present a series of beautiful homes, 
] 
. done by world-famous decorators. Each has its own individuality . . . each has privacy . . . yet no financial 
)]- 
ne} f investment or personal responsibility. A lease, or, if you prefer, an arrangement terminable at will. Rentals 
ig 
“4 : in scale with present-day ideas. The Waldorf-Astoria will open October 1, 1931... Park to Lexington 
ly j 
at ... 49th to 50th... New York. Information office, corner Park and Fiftieth, ELdorado 5-3000. 
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cA Valentine Reproduction 


Sheraton 
Knee-Hole 
Dressing 
Table 


Period 1780. Built of highest grade solid 
mahogany with exception of drawer fronts, 
and mirror frame, which are veneered with 
beautifully marked crotch mahogany. Has 
reeded legs and reeded standards on mir- 
ror. Has five drawers. Very attractive. 
Size: width 43 in., depth 24 in., height to 
table top 32% in. Mirror frame size: 294 


in. by 32 in. 


Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $2.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 
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Every Home Lover 
should own 


This Book 


easy 
period furniture 
tt 





on present day furniture. 
An absorbi 








works. Contains 154 pages, 30 chapters with 


Handsomely bound and printed. A choice 
gift. A ready reference for the designer, 
decorator, and student. Highly endorsed. 
Fifth edition. Price barely covers production 


costs. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CoO. 
54-H Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 






a brief, authentic, 
-to-read history of 
styles 
at will acquaint the 
with the origin, 

and decorative 
fs and details found 





1 00 
POSTPAID 
zy story touch- 


ypon the social, political and religious 
ences of many countries, the lives and 
fluence of the master designers and their 








vlossary and chronology. Fully illustrated. 











252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 


Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 
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i HANDWOVEN LINENS 


Sets for breakfast, luncheon and refresh- 
ments, also runners and pillow covers. Made 
by hand and marked to sell at unbelievably 
low prices for the quality and workmanship. 








bearing a colored scene of the Arc 
de Triomphe or the Place Vendome, 
filled with the most delectable 
goodies — five sugar-coated honey 
cakes; a dozen marshmallows dip- 
ped in butterscotch, and an as- 
sortment of hard candies which are 
done up so that they look like 
crisp a radishes. The box, which 
is 53” x 11”, may be used for 
gloves or handkerchiefs after the 
candies and cakes have disappeared. 
Filled as described, it costs $5.25, 
postpaid. Such a gift makes a 


welcome bon voyage remembrance, 
too. — PLayLanp Girt Suop, INc., 
686 Madison Avenue, N.Y. C. 





Fig. 8 


HOW to keep the children amused 
on rainy days is a problem which 
perplexes even the most inventive 
mothers and one I now propose to 
solve by suggesting the doorway 
theatre illustrated in Figure 8. It 
is a very simple yet fascinating 
Marionette outfit, guaranteed to 


end provided their elders do not 
appropriate the show for their own 
entertainment. It consists of two 
adjustable rods which fit into any 
doorway, one holding the two 
lower curtains, which may be 
drawn or opened, and the other 
the stationary upper curtain, which 
hides the person working the 
puppets. There is also a back drop 
which may be fastened to a card 
table in the rear. All the curtains 
are made of black sateen decorated 
with silver stars, moons, and 
prancing horses. This part of the 
outfit costs $15.00. Strings are 
cleverly attached to various parts 
of the marionettes so they can be 
worked in a most lifelike manner. 
The clown stands 19}’’ high and 
costs $15.00, and animals to accom- 
pany him, all in correct scale, may 
be had for prices ranging up to 
$10.00, the dog shown costing 
$1.00. All prices prepaid. — Tue 
Orono Pupreteers, c/o Mrs. N. R. 
Bryan, Orono, Maine. 


IF you have ever used gummed- 
paper tape instead of twine for 
doing up packages, you will never 
again go back to the old system — 
I know, because we have in our 
family an etcher who always uses 





ROOKWOOD 


Tiffany & Co., B. Aliman & Co., Marshall 
Field & Co., and exclusive stores in most large 
cities. We invite your direct inquiry. 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINCINNATI, O. 




















BLIND HANDICRAFT 


9 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON uass fil 





keep children amused for hours on Fig. 9 
, UNUSUAL 
A BOY’S CORNER WALL SCONCES 





Furniture for nurseries 
and playrooms 


Send for catalogue 54 


CHILDHOOD.INC. 
FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
32 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 








Scalloped Oval Wall Sconces such as this 
one illustrated above are admirable examples 
of good taste in interior lighting fixtures 
cither for home or summer cottage decoration. 

They are especially interesting for their 
delicate simplicity of lineament, blending 
beautifully with furnishings and appoint- 
ments of Colonial character. 

Very unusual made up in brass with 
polished surfaces. May be procured made in 
pewter, brass, copper or tin, with or without 
electric attachments. Send for new attrac- 
tively revised price list and _ illustrated 
catalogue. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Display Rooms at 65 Beacon St. at Charles 
39R No. Bennet Street Boston, Mass. 








Call and examine plans, exte- 
riors, estimates of 54 fine homes 
contained in Mr. Child’s 2 books 


“Stucco Houses” $10. 


BOOKS “Colonial Houses’ $5. 


Examine these books and many color 
sketches of other delightful homes, 
without obligation. 


HENRY T. CHILD 


Registered Architect « Room 1207 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 








Fire You Conares Tus way Ths Year? 


If, during vacationtime, you are within 





NATIONAL riding distance of NATIONAL FOUND 
* FOUNDRY RY (Gin Whitman, about 18 miles inland 
WHITMAN from Plymouth, CET 
Mass.) you are cor- SDV INCETOWN 
dially invited to 
call at the Foundry pg ate 
Here you will find a beau- 
PLYMOUTH tiful display of our 
complete line of cast iron 
novelties such as _book- 
ends, doorstops and the like 
~ 160 subjects in all. a 
We shall be glad to send our 
catalug, FREE, on 
CAPE request. 
Ntw 
oy 
‘ oS 
or NATIONAL FOUNDRY Whitman, tes. 








LET US RESTORE 
that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver. 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 Charles Street 


Boston, Mass. 











CLARENCE H. WHITE 


SCHQGDL or PHOTGGRAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- ‘ 


tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 





Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 
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A MOVIE STAR'S MAKE-UP 


' 


, ope a little inch-wide movie film is thrown 
on a screen thousands of times larger—how 
do a movie-star’s features still appear so appeal- 
ingly beautiful? Much of her secret is light. 
The lights framing her make-up mirror are more 
critical than daylight, more critical than any au- 
dience. American women have demanded just 
such a beauty aid, and here it is, in the “Edge- 
Lite” Bathroom Cabinets and Vanity Mirrors. 

“Edge-Lites” have two light fixtures in the 
mirror frame—not several inches or feet away. 


Moderne “Edge-Lite,” with cabinet and sliding fixtures. 
Others have shelves above, recesses below, side mirrors, etc. 


AZAOW SLHOIIT AZHL 


i 
. 
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And you move these lights in slots, revealing 
the shadowy facial areas and placing bright, 
even, glareless light on every line and contour. 
Now~—no more half-made make-up! No more 
shadow-shaving for men—no more awkward 
underarm toilette! Emphatic approval from 
guests! That’s why leading hotels, smart apart- 
ments, fine homes, are equipping with “Edge- 
Lites” in bathrooms and dressing chambers. 

Or you may remodel your old-style medi- 
cine cabinet with the very reasonably priced 


Above, the Vanitee “Edge-Lite” Set—mirror, bench 
and vanity. Below is the Villa Venice “ Edge-Lite.” 
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“Edge-Lite Aplakay.” Aplakay is a silver lac- 
quer frame containing the “Edge-Lite” sliding 
slot fixtures, wired, adjustable, ready to place 
around your old cabinet, transforming it into 
a beautiful, helpful “Edge-Lite”! Try “Edge- 
Lite’s” revealing facial light effect at depart- 
ment and fixture stores and home utility shops. 
Or send for full-color “Edge-Lite” catalog. 
Henkel Edge-Lite Corporation, 914 N. Frank- 
lin St., Chicago. In Canada, Henkel Edge-Lite, 
Ltd., Architects’ Building, Montreal, Que. 


“EDGE-LITE’ 


CABINETS ¢ 


PASSED BY FIRE UNDERWRITERS 





MEIERRORS @ APLAKAY 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. & CAN. 


PATS. &@ PAT. PEND. U S., CAN. & FOREIGN 
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Hanging Book Shelves 











Solid Maple, hand-rubbed to a 
deep, dull finish. 19” wide, 29” 
nigh, and the two lower shelves are 
8 ‘ deep. 

$8.00 
Portfolio upon request 


SOMERSET SHOPS 


43 Water Street Fairfield, Maine 


By express collect. 
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WINE SETS 


in the brightly colored glass of Mexico are 
both smart and serviceable. 
Our new catalog pictures for you the best in 
Mexican Glass, beverage sets, table service, 
decorative accessories. May we mail you 
a copy? 

Wine set illustrated $3.75 


THE OLD MEXICO SHOP 


Santa Fe New Mexico 








this tape for pasting his prints on 
the mounts. The family discovered 
one day that his sticker tape was 
just the thing for pasting the sides 
and ends of packages, and de- 
scended on his studio, so that in 
desperation he presented us with 
rolls for our own use that he might 
be left in peace. Now I have found 
(Figure 3 the same sticker tape, 
done up attractively, however, ina 
container with a decorative top in 
blue and gold, which unwinds 
easily, which looks pretty enough 
to take its place in the most punc- 
tilious room, and which will be a 
source of constant joy to you. The 
roll is 51’’ in diameter and the cost 
is $1.00, postpaid. — E. H. Cuute, 
7 University Avenue, N.E., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


YOU may not be at all excited by 
this rather prosaic illustration 
(Figure 10), but when I tell you its 
history, I am sure you will be as 
thrilled asI was when 
I found the curious- 
looking object. For 
itis nothing less than 
grass shears, for cut- 
ting the edge of the 
lawn, cutting under 
the trees or around 
the edge of flower 
beds, running easily 
on two little wheels 
and worked by press- 
ing the handle, which 
has a spring. This in- 
genious contrivance 
does away forever 
with those hours 
when you kneel pain- 
fully and wea an 
aching back in order x 
| to keep the edge of 








the lawn or flower bed looking ship- 
shape, for you stand up and walk 
around easily while the shears do 
the work. This boon to all garden- 
ers is made of steel; it is 37’’ high, 
and the price is $2.75, postpaid. — 
Max ScuiinG SEEDsMEN, INc., 


618 Madison Avenue, N.Y. C. 











Fig. 11 


A DOOR PLATE is not only an 
extremely useful device to guide 
wandering guests and stray tele- 
graph boys, but it 
gives to one’s house 
thesatisfying effect of 
a permanent home. 
So I am glad to en- 
courage the revival 
of this old-fashioned 
device by showing 
you in Figure 11 some 
very modern and 
unusually attractive 
name plates. They 
are a. Yi by a cut- 
ting process which 
ensures a sharp defi- 
nition of the letters, 
and may be had in 
brass, bronze, chro- 
mium finish, or, at a 
slight extra cost, in 
iron. Interesting 








DISTINGUISHED REPRODUCTION 
omg | of Your 
y | 





FAMILY PORTRAITS 
By a new and beautiful 
process your cherished 
old aguerreotypes, 
tintypes and miniatures, 
even though faded or 
damaged, may be re- 
produced without that 
‘copied’ look. Such re- 
productions make gifts 
of priceless worth to 
members of your family. 


Tlustrated Booklet 
of Portraits & Min- 
tatures on request 


The Studio of Kathleen Dougan 
Thornburg Village at 1829 Spruce Street 
in Berkeley, California 





FRENCH PROVINCIAL 
RAFRAICHISSOIR 





ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 


694 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 








4 Book of 

B 45 Designs 

and Plans 

160 Illus- 
trations 


Price $2.50 
Postpaid 
Colonial, English, Stucco and other styles of 
Architecture. Dimensions, general specifications. 
Practical advice on the subject of Home building. 
Houses costing from $12,000 to $50,000 to erect. 
Special Designs. Detailed plan service. 
Erection supervision 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York 


fotunsss HOUSES 















’Burpee’s 
y Bulb Book 
i on ares firee 


TTI Ww. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
834 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 











A NEW BOOKLET 
Illustrating many gift suggestions in 
CHINA AND GLASS 
will be sent on request 

.| RICH & FISHER, Inc. 


14 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











SILK BARGELLO BAGS 
for afternoon and evening 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette St., Boston, Mass 
Janet Fitts Stearns 


Louise Austin Chrimes 











TERRA — 
| COMPA 





@ Thoroughly 
satisfying in form and color, 
Galloway productions for the 
pan sun-room or interior 
ring you the enduring beauty 
of high-fired terra cotta. 


GALLOWAY 
“ects POWERY 


3220 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 





COPPER..PEWTER..IRON.. 





Odd! 





No. HC783 — It you are in quest 
for things which give your home 
a new angle, we strongly recom- 
mend this Russian brass three 
light candelabra. It is 9’’ high 
and has a spread of 84%”. The 
base is oval in shape. Express 
oo ae. $3.50 


Be PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware” 
22 Allen Street New York City 

Send for catalog H39 


ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS IN BRASS .. 





HAND MADE BRASSES 
forAntique Furniture 
Exact replicas of_our 
originals or yours. Com- 
lete illustrated catalog 
ree. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color. 

WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 6, West Chester, Pa. 












COLONIAL bate dae 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
ond finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 


ZL 
A 











156-A State Street * 7” 7” Boston, Mass. 








JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING CRABS AND MAGNOLIAS 


Free book of rare Flowering Trees 
A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue Narberth, Pa. 





a 


Read Francis G. Peabody’s 
LAW AND SELF-CONTROL 
To stop the drink traffic, we shall 
first have to stop the drink habit. 


In the August Atlantic Monthly 
40c a copy at all newsstands 
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q e mens nT 
a! PERFECT COFFEE | plates with actual facsimile signa- of maple and birch, and the clock | A 7 ALE of i 
D> vou will want o Silat coffee moker. ture like ‘J. H. Fitzhugh Mayo’ in is guaranteed for one year. If you COLONIAL COVERLETS 

» All Pyrex glass - electric, gas the upper left-hand corner cost but have a ship room in your country at prices lower than they 
end elechel models - silver | $4.00. The other styles, made to house, here would be the perfect have exer heen before 
chrome or nickel finish - | fit any name, and in any reasonable clock and shelf, and it would fit Hand Tied C je 
three sizes. Write name size, cost $8.50. In ordering, des- just as happily into any house or | : and tied Canopies 
S01 gE ignate type, size, and finish desired. apartment furnished in the Colo- Valances, Hooked Rugs 
far booklet - ond Prices include postage.— Tue Sup- nial manner. The over-all measure- | 
ates of aeerect puRY Brass-Crarrers, 65 Sudbury ments are 19’’ wide by 29’’ high, | 
dealer- - - - Street, Boston. and it costs $19.75, postpaid east of 


| the Mississippi. — Tue Bou. evarp 
Suop, 220 Northern Boulevard, Flush- | 
| ing, Long Island. | 


ARTISTS in flower arrangement 
have long realized that the stems, 
seen through water, afford as much 
pleasure to the eye as the blossoms 
themselves, and for this reason 
they often use vases and bowls of | 





y me 


The Smart ‘Way to Make Coffee! 


Authentic reproductions of old designs 











































clear glass. I thought of this the | woven in the mountains of Virginia. 
if : L E X other day when I saw the charming | CoLontaL WinG Cuatrs. 
and unusual flower holder and | Write for free booklet giving 
NS COFFEE MAKER bowl shown in Figure 13. The Se eee 
. At Dep't. Stores - Electric Shops stand is of hand-wrought iron, and LAURA Hi. B. COPENHAVER — 
RK 3 THE SILEX COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. the little glass bow] is placed just “Rosemont Marion, Virginia 
Es PEEP-HOLE KNOCKERS 
= 4 
igns j Z 
8 Fig. 12 
ons é 
$2.50 DRIVING out on Long Island one 
sent day recently, I stopped at a lovely 
Son. old house which houses a charming A 
a | shop, and there I discovered one of 
e. : the most unusual ‘finds’ I have QUILTED 
ct Exterior Interior | come across this season — a nau- BATHMAT 
seas “Rap-rap’’ raps the knocker. You | tically inclined wall rack for books, Cream colored, appliquéd 
—— lift a small latch; swing open a tiny surmounted by an eight-day Gil- id dogg ape 7 bah CINGHAM 
‘Ss wicket. There, beyond the grill, is bert clock, which is made in the HANGERS 
your guest. Smartest thing on your shape of a ship's wheel (Figure 12). Wide vilken, aeakven 
k door. Forged iron. Easy to apply. Connecting the bookshelf with the lavender and white 
Je Sent by mail; money-back guarantee. _ clock is a ship's rope, and the rope on 
ota. Free folder illustrates other forged motif is used in the carving around — i 
ee) 3 iron. » » + Longfellow Forge, 61 the shelf. The whole thing is made Fig. 13 We pay postage anywhere in the U.S. A. 
iia Wikintas Pe $10():2° ——— | NEWYORK-EXCHANG 
lee Postpaid OIT-WOMANTWORR Iz 
al | gene vamtem, vacm®, | | Sremnse cent re ron 











STUDY TERRACE and 






































































QUAINT DOORSTOP INTERIOR GARDEN FURNITURE Shipmodel 
One of our Undeco- Lamp Shade 
rated Ornamental Iron DECORATION Shade hand painted in 
Castings, sent with Hm oa than seek, 
complete instructions AT mic> AE = 9 = giving ship model 
for painting. ‘: Sale In either fishing schoon- 
Send for catalog FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL ° 4 “=e 
: 5 base i y of the 
showing 200 beautiful TRAINING COURSE wy WW Sine famous statue They that 
desi nsin Door Knock- . . _ . P J «& ie NS (ee Go_ Down to the Sea in 
8 Authoritative training in selecting qn | aS A Ships, located at Glouces- 
#169 ers, Door Stops, And- : : *a -= ter, Mass. ‘ 
Weight 7Ibs. .” oer and assembling period and modern 2 Ro yor?” Complete lamp with 
tiim—=§8§ € €, Sundials, etc. “Tange sat egg schemes, draperies, CKING CHAISE - - ge Ken Se 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc weer "shade. Prepai 
: i 5 
TROY NICKEL WORKS Faculty of leading decorators. Per- Some of our installations: The New 10" Shade (oniy) os o, ove. SS 
Dept. A Albany, N. Y. sonal assistance throughout. Cul- Breakers of Palm Beach, Whitehall, fonly) $10.50. Bookends same design $15.00 pr. 
Pol FE Formerly Albany Foundry Co. tural or Professional Courses. Seminole Club, Miami Biltmore, soar MODEL SPECIALTY comnane 
J Home Study Course Dunes Club, Fishers Island Club and Bao 
—T } starts at once + Send for Catalog 5G most prominent homes and clubs in 
J r . 
Ss Carn tobeca America. ? 
“LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT eee ee FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG BUDDHA'S 
OL| F At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant start Oct. 2d + Send for Catalog 5R CO LDEN p ATH 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 
yall $200 a week. You can earn while NEW YORK SCHOOL OF Price One Dollar 
bit h learning. Write today to— INTERIOR DECORATION Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 
: |) AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL . , DWIGHT GODDARD 
15A Plymouth Bldg. 578 Madison Avenue, New York City Exst42. SiN York 
x tisha onal 217 tast4ZsrNew lor Union Village, Thetford, Vermont 
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Early American 


Wallpapers 





Send for our NEW 16x20 Port- 
folio showing 100 actual specimens in 
exact colors. Authentic Early Ameri- 
can, — ig —, Federal "Wallpa- 
Do ag y leading decorative 
pare» a Included are some of the 
latest discoveries. Wide choice of de- 


“ee oe agra Adee = 
a deposit of $2 ich ‘wil te- 
funded 


upon return. Papers are 
73¢ to $2.50 per roll. 


A. H. JACOBS COMPANY 
Ried West 33rd Street, New York City, 


— 




















A wonderful book of home plans, 219 designs, 
600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
American and English Colonial homes, cot 
tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, an 
ideal reference book showing size of rooms and 
building and a description of each, with 
approximate cost to build, postpaid only $3.00. 
A new folio, 50 designs of medium cost Ameri- 
can and English Colonial homes and other 
medium cost dwellings, $1.00. Both for $3.50. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 








A 
HAND 
TURNED 
Spool 
Bed 


from the 


£. E. BURROUGHS CoO. 


Conway 





South Carolina 
Folder upon request 








high enough so that 
the stems of the flow- 
ers show to perfec- 
tion. The stand is 
133’ high and at its 
widest point 11”, 
and complete with 
the glass bow] it costs 
$3.75, express collect. 
Within a reasonable 
distance of New 
York, so that the 
flowers will not fade, 
it may be ordered, 
filled with fresh blos- 
soms, for $5.50, col- 
lect, or with a pot- 
tery dish which fits 
into the holder, filled 
with cherries, for the 
same price. — ALICE 
Marks, 19 East 52nd 
Street, es 2G. 


Fig. 15 


CAN'T you imagine 
how convenient this little table 
(Figure 14) would be for tea on the 





terrace or in the gar- 
den? It is made of 
wrought iron in an 
antique green finish, 
with a_ removable 
glass tray, and un- 
derneath is a holder 
for a pot of flowers 
or ivy. The tray is 
14” in diameter, and 
the table stands 26”’ 
high, to the top of 
the handle. It costs 
$12.50, express col- 
lect.—Tnue ReeEpD 
Suop, 117 East 57th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


THE original of this 
quaint stand (Figure 
15)came from Rouen, 
France, and was used 
as a lace maker's 
table, but in this 
country it may be 
put to a variety of uses. It is hand- 
made of pine, with the same sturdy 
construction as that used in the 
original table, and may be fin- 
ished in either walnut or maple. It 
stands 31”’ over all, the square tray 
measuring 11” and the circular top 
73” in diameter. The little drawer 
with its brass knob is an added 
convenience. The price is $18.00, 
which includes crating. Express 
will be collect. — Tue Crarrs- 
MEN'S GuILp, 15 Fayette Street, 
Boston. 











Charming and Useful 
Dressing tables are delightfully feminine and 
thoroughly practical. They may be skirted with 
gay chintz like the one illustrated or more 
formal in design. There is a correct type for 
every style of decoration and to suit every 
taste. You will find that we can show you just 
the one to please you at a most attractive price. 


FLORA MacDONALD, INc. 


Eleanor Frazer 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 





39 Newbury Street Boston 











BOSTON SCHOOL 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Professional and 
Homemaker’s Courses 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
DoMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
For Women 
Of All Ages, Having An Art 
Appreciation And Good 

Social 


Connections. 
140 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 








GARDEN FIGURES 
Gnomes, Animals, Toadstools 
Terra-cotta, gaily colored, for outdoors. 
Send 10 cents for illustrations ‘‘8’’. 


ily dpe COMPANY”’ 
793 No. Oak Dri Bronx, N. Y. C. 














———_ ALLANSTAND == 

COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 
== Fine Coverlet Weavings 
—— Asheville North Carolina 





























2? 


Stops Slipping 
"f= in Bath Tub 


Fits in bottom of tub. Patented 
vacuum cups moldedin mat make it 
nonskid. High grade rubber, at- 
tractive design, beautiful colors — 
White, pastel Green, Orchid, Blue. 
$2.75 at Department, House Fur- 


nishing and Hardware stores, Tsu 


or direct on receipt of price, 
se TUB MAT 





or C.O.D. Circular FREE. 

gory RE CO., INC. 
N , 407 East Pico St. 
Seeay Angeles. Calif. 








Use TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 


in your Early American House. 
Latches, hinges and cupboard fit- 
ments of unique and authentic design. 
Send for brochure. 


280 Wall Street, Kingston, N.Y. 



















“Avoca” Handwoven Irish Woolens 
Personal Rugs. Blankets. Tweeds. 
“Iona” Celtic Silver 
Paper Knives. Crosses. Brooches. 
Caro Brown, Importer, 53 Grove St., Boston 








* HOUSE 
* DLARN 
e DORTFOLIO 





IF YOUR BUILDING PROBLEM will be solved by the use of stock 
plans you will want our Portfolio of House Beautiful Houses, containing 
sketch plans, perspectives and descriptions of houses of which we have 
working drawings and specifications for sale. For your convenience 
these are now grouped in two portfolios of Colonial designs, and other 
types including summer camps, and sold for 25 cents each. 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 


NO. 1 Colonial Designs — 25 cents 


NO. 2 Other types including summer camps — 25 cents 


Name and Address: 


cAnnouncing the Winner 


of the 


ATLANTIC’S $5000 
PRIZE 


(Offered in conjunction with 
Little, Brown & Co., for the 
most interesting, unpublished 
work of non-fiction dealing 
with the American Scene.) 


FORTY-NINERS 
By Archer B. Hulbert 


Chosen from over 500 manuscripts, 
this tale of the heroic journey across 
the continent in the Gold Rush of 
California was awarded the Atlantic 
Prize. Professor Hulbert, Director of 
the Stewart Commission on Western 
History at Colorado College, has here 
written a chronicle of what happened 
to those thousands of men and women 
in the dust and misery of the overland 
trail. 


To be published October 2, by 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
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TURNED INTO 
TOYS 


MOUNTAINS that once were great barriers 
are now playgrounds for summer guests. 
Rivers are racing tracks for varsity crews. 
Forests are touring camps. Plains are air- 
ports. 


The wild and forbidding have been tamed 
— turned into toys. Great reaches of geog- 
raphy have been split up into segments. 
Paris and London have been pushed into the 
suave shops of Saratoga, or into any store at 


Attabee. 


News has done it all. News has overcome 
distances and bred familiarity. News has 
given you the new triumphs of manufac- 
turers ... the audacious achievements of 
science . .. made meal-times little cere- 
monies . . . even bathing an art. 


In the advertising news in your favorite 
magazine, read of fascinating places to 
travel . . . of accessories for outdoor and 
indoor pleasures ... of valuable things to 
satisfy your inborn desires for comfort, 
beauty, and change! 


You can’t think of everything you need or 
enjoy, without some outside aid. Advertise- 
ments are interesting, informative help. 
They are excellent personal advice sheets. 
They are guides for every vacation, every 
shopping tour. They have a way of putting 
worthy things right at your fingers’ ends. 


Read them — and pass their good news on, 
to your family, your friends. 








House BEAUTIFUL 
August, 1931 


The Architects Say: 
“Very Economical and Effective” 


This house recently won the gold medal award at the 
Southern Architectural and Industrial Arts Exposition. 


It is beautiful because of its design and its color — the 
lasting, brilliant white being obtained by the use of the 
famous Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE. It is homelike and 
comfortable the year round, because it is insulated 
against heat and cold with Cabot’s Quilt. ‘‘We used 
Cabot’s Quilt in all side walls and sloping portions of 
ceilings,’’ say the architects. ‘‘We find it a very effective 
and economical insulator as compared with other 
products.”’ 


And not only compared with other insulating products 
is Cabot’s Quilt economical. It is less expensive, both 
when you build and later, to insulate with Cabot’s 
Quilt. A Quilt-insulated house requires a less costly 
heating plant and small radiators, and the amount of 
fuel consumed in such a house is from 20% to 35% less 
a year. Mail the coupon below for our interesting and valuable 
Book,‘ Build Warm Houses.”’ 


The prize winning residence of Hugh Goforth, Esq., in Nashville, Tennessee; Architects, Barber 3 
McMurry, Knoxville, Tennessee. Cabot’s Quilt used on all side walls and in sloping portions of ceil- 
ings, and Cabot's DOUBLE-WHITE Collopakes on all exterior walls. 


Cabot’s 


Heat-Insulating, Sound-Deadening 


Quilt 


Made by the Makers of the famous Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and 
Wood Stains and Cabot’s Collopakes, for use instead of paint. 











141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Inc. 
Please send me your free Quilt Book, 
Build Warm Houses 


Name 





AGC oe oe a See: c venue HB-8-31 
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Below is the label 
which appears on 
each light of L-O-F 
“A™ Quality Glass. 
Printed blue for 
double strength and 
red for single strength. 





















House BEAUTIFUL 


a 
Gass 


BRINGS BEAUTY INTO THE 


HOME 










Home of Charles and Kathleen Norris, Palo Alto, California. Birge M. Clark, Architect, 
Palo Alto, California; Wells P. Goodenough, General Contractor 
The effect of beauty in your home and surrounding your home 
is lost unless the glass in your doors and windows portrays it 
truthfully and clearly. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Flat Drawn Window Glass will add 
greatly to the warmth and charm of your house — because its 
sparkle and brilliance of finish are lasting. It adds a permanent 


distinction to your home. 


Consult your architect and get his suggestions 
on glazing your new home. Let him tell you how 
fine glass enhances the tone and atmosphere of 
your house—besides adding greatly to its ex- 
terior beauty. 

Each sheet of Libbey- Owens: Ford “A” Quality 
Glass bears the label shown here. Look for this 
label on the Glass which goes into your home. 


LIBBEY*OWENS*FORD GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Listen to Floyd Gibbons every Sunday evening at 10:15 Eastern Daylight Time, 


over WJZ and associated NBC stations. 


Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window 
Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Shatterproof Safety Glass; 
also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured 
by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee 


LIBBEY: OwENS:FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 





os further information about — 


mentioned see notes on page 105 















IN THE BUILDING FIELD 





@ A booklet full of excellent sug- 
gestions is Now You Can Blow Y ear- 
Round Comfort into Your Home. 
This tells of a new form of insulat- 
ing material which can literally 
be blown into the walls of any 
house, old or new. It is made 
of rock wool and is fireproof, as 
well as forming most efficient 
insulation. The operation of in- 
serting it is very simple, as the 
material is blown through hoses 
by compressed air directly into the 
walls, the entire job being done 
outside the house after removing 
a row of clapboards or a few 
shingles. A product of Johns- 
Manville Corporation. 


@ There is a new tyre of interior 
white paint called Sunflex, which 
possesses many unusual advantages, 
among them being high reflection 
value, extreme cpacity, and the 
fact that it can be applied to sur- 
faces not thoroughly dried. It 
produces a permanent coat which is 
brilliant white but without glare, 
and with a light reflection cone 
90 per cent. Made by .Craftex Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 








@A new insulating material — 
Fir-tex—is made of pure Douglas 
fir fibres, the fibres being water- 
proofed and so skillfully interlaced 
that no filler or binder is needed to 
give it strength. This insulating 
material is not laminated, and so 
offers a maximum amount of insu- 
lation and sound absorption. Man- 
ufactured by Fir-tex Insulating 
Company, St. Helens, Oregon. 





@ Moths are the terror of every 
housewife, and yet few houses are 
equipped with a cedar closet where 
clothes may be stored, safe from 
the ravages of these destructive 
pests. The Manual of Super-Cedar 
Products will tell you just how to 
construct an efficient cedar closet, 
and it is very important that this 
work be done according to the 
specifications outlined if the closet 
is to be really moth-proof, since it 
takes more than a pleasant aroma 
of cedar to discoyrage a persistent 
moth. This valuable booklet of in- 
structions is published by George 
C. Brown © Company. 





IN FURNISHING 








@ A real wood veneer backed with 
paper and made in Japan is called 
Okame Wood, and is particularly 
suited to modern interiors. It is 
made by hand, the wood veneering 
being first cut into short strips and 
then pasted on wallpaper rolls in 
squares, in basket-weave, diamond, 
or chevron all-over matched pat- 
terns. Several different woods are 
now available — kér7, willow, oak, 
and cryptomeria — and they can be 
finished in any way desired. A 
very lovely effect is obtained by 
using willow veneer over a colored 


paper backing, the color showing 
through the semi-transparent ve- 
neer. This is a product of F. C. 
Davidge © Company, Ltd., 1 Well- 
ington Street, West, Toronto, Canada. 








@ A very interesting book, beauti- 
fully bound and just published, 
is The Bathroom, a New Interior, 
which includes fifty designs of 
bathrooms, many of them in color. 
These designs were selected from 
those submitted in the competition 
recently held by the Standard Sant- 
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WHAT’S NEW 


[ Continued from page 104] 





—— 


tary Manufacturing Company, in 
which architects from foreign 
countries as well as from every 
section of the United States com- 
peted. It is full of both artistic and 
practical ideas for the design and 
decoration of bathrooms of every 
variety, prizes having been offered 
for bathrooms of limited as well 
as unlimited price. Published by 
the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company. 








e@A great deal has been written 
about window draperies appro- 
priate for different period styles, 





but comparatively little attention 
has been paid by either manufac- 
turer or decorator to period pat- 
terns for lace or net glass curtains. 
One company, however, has been 
wise enough to secure the services 
of various artists outstanding in 
their special fields who have de- 
signed curtains for particular pe- 
riods. Joseph Urban has designed 
an unusual series of tailored net 
curtains for modern windows, 
Lurelle Guild for Colonial interi- 
ors, and Joseph Platt for Georgian 
windows. These are produced by 
the Scranton Lace Company, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 





IN HOUSEHOL 
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@ Practical ideas that will appeal 
to every home owner are contained 
in the booklet Modern Kitchen 
Planning. It explains the science 
of kitchen design and shows how 
best to plan for the ‘Circle of 
Work’ which has changed the old- 
fashioned kitchen into a convenient 
laboratory. It especially empha- 
sizes the importance of built-in 
cabinets which have also been 
planned on scientific principles, 
and which not only save valuable 
space, but contribute greatly to the 
efficiency of the kitchen. Published 
by the Built-In Fixture Company. 





@ A new awning which has many 
practical advantages is the Vazl 
Shutter-Awning, made entirely of 
wood and metal. It is custom-built 
to fit any window and may be 
ordered in any desired color. The 
beveled wooden blades which form 
the shutter may be either closed 
for complete protection or slanted 
open to allow for greater ventila- 
tion, and are easily operated from 
within. The shutters are sturdily 
built to last a lifetime and so may 
be left on the year round if desired. 
The unlimited choice of color 
makes it possible to use contrasting 
shades on a house where more color 
is needed, or a color blending with 
the walls of the house. A product 
of the Bostwick-Goodell Company, 
Norwalk, Ohio. 


@ Hot-water radiation has long 
been recognized as one of the most 
satisfactory methods of heating, 
and the new Ideal Arcola Gas 
Boiler now makes possible com- 
pletely automatic hot-water heat- 
ing for the small home. No base- 
ment is needed in which to install 
this boiler, as it works efficiently 
at the same level as the radiators 
and is so clean and compact that it 
need not be hidden from view. All 
the mechanical advantages of the 
larger gas boilers are incorporated 
in the Arcola, including the advan- 
tage of having the controls cen- 
tred in one valve and operating as 
a complete unit. A product of the 
American Radiator Company, 40 West 
40th Street, New York. 








@A_ portable wireless Eveready 
electric wall fixture containing 
its own battery has just appeared 
and fills a long-felt want. It may 
be used in closets or other places 
not easily wired and is especially 
useful in garages, summer cottages, 
or boats, where no electricity is 
available. The bulb of this “Wall- 
ite’ fixture, which gives a bright 
enough light for reading, is cov- 
ered by an opaque oval glass, 
bound by a slim band of nickel. 
A product of the National Carbon 
Company, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York. 





Further information regarding the above products may 
be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer 





LJ] Modern Kitchen Planning 


8 Arlington Street, Boston. 





Readers’ Service, House Beautiful Corp., 


To obtain any of the following booklets, check the list below 
and return to us with stamps to cover charges where mentioned 


(] The Bathroom, a New Interior. Price $2.00 
_] Now You Can Blow Year-Round Comfort into Your Home 
L} Manual of Super-Cedar Products 


Please send me the booklets checked above. 





Restored and Modernized for 
Another 150 Years 





Architect Howard T. Yates, Syracuse, 
N. Y., transformed the old Huntley Home 
in Dewitt, N. Y. (in the family over 150 
yrs.) by using Weatuersest Colonial 
White Stained Shingles over old sidewalls, 
further beautified with a WerATHERBEST 
roof in Green. 


Your Architect, 








Contractor or Lumber Dealer Can Help You, Too 


r 1923 the idea first originated — of laying WeaTHerbEsT 
Stained Shingles over old siding to modernize old homes. In 
1927 a nation-wide WeatueERBest Contest, with prizes amounting 
to $2,750.00, furnished some thirty prize winners out of several 
hundred contestants, part or all the expense of modernizing. A 


second Contest repeated in 1929 
did the same thing for an equal 
number out of several thousand 
contestants. 


These figures show how rap- 
idly lumber dealers, contractors 
and architects are pointing out 
to home owners the simple, 
economical way to change ap- 
pearance and improve archi- 
tectural lines of homes that are 
growing old. 


Weatuersest Stained Shingles... 
for many years proven to be the most 
economical sidewall material for new 
work ...are also proving to be the 
most practical way to cover up shabby 
exteriors of old homes — to make new 
values. either for occupancy or for sale. 


Weatuersest Stained Shingles are the 
quality stained shingles of national 
reputation .. . backed by our nineteen 
year policy: ‘‘Not to cheapen materials or 
process to meet price competition.” 


STAINED SHINGLES [3 


For Roos and Siwe-Warr: 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. 


963 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


\ RITE for a practical book showing ex- 

amples of homes modernized the WEATH- 
ERBEsT Way. If you will send kodak or other 
picture of your present home, our FREE 
Sketch Service Dept. can show you how 
exterior changes may be made at lowest 
possible cost. You can increase the sale 
and living 
values of your 
present home 
two to four 
times the 
W EATHERBEST 
Way. 


“Before” 










Service Sketch 





Plants: N. Tonawanda — Cleveland — St. Paul 


Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) to cover postage and handling. 
C Please send Weatuersest Color Chart and Portfolio of Photogravures showing WEATHERBEST 


Homes in full colors for new work. 


DS oi nnd oad wkeas 


. .Address 





C) Send booklet on Modernizing and Reshingling Old Homes. 
Enclosed is kodak or other picture for FREE Service Sketch. 
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’T is fine to see the Old World, and travel up and down 
Among the famous palaces and cities of renown. —HENRY VAN DYKE 









W uo can stay long in Switzerland 
and not fall in love with its bears? 
Big, little, and middle-sized ones, 
carved out of wood and wholly 
engaging, the little wretches lure 
you into buving them from every 
toy-shop window. But you see 
them at their lordly best in Berne. 
For Berne is the bear's own citadel 

In that arcaded high medizval 
town coy little mascot bears peep 
out round almost every statue, and 
flourish little swords or guns at 
Bernese heroes’ feet. Small grave 
bears in armor stand valiant 
guard across the house fronts, 
while gay young blades of bears 
frisk round bright-colored foun- 
tains in the streets. A troop of 
clockwork bears go marching along 
the famous old Zeitglockenturm 
just as the hour strikes. And over 
the Nydeck Bridge, in the Baren- 
graben, are real live bears in dens, 
the fat and pampered patron saints 
of Berne. 

When you ‘ve seen the alpenglow 
from the Bundes-Terrasse, and 
nodded to the bear fountain in the 
Baren-Platz, turn down the pic- 
turesque old Marktgasse. Beneath 
its buttressed dim arcades shop 
windows glow like fireflies all day 
long. Across the wide Kornhaus- 
Platz, past the 
droll blue-and- 
gold Zeitglocken- 
turm, you follow 
thetram linedown 
the steep street to 
the Barengraben. All Berne comes 
here at sunset to bring carrots to 
its bears, and sugar buns; to admire 
the portly grown-up bears and 
smile upon the waggish baby ones 

Back in the Kornhaus-Platz 
you'll find steps that lead down to 
the Kornhaus-Keller, a splendid 
great-arched hall built under- 
ground. Once the municipal wine 
cellar, now it is like a setting in a 
gay old German opera. At the far 
end a little band plays happily be- 
side a vast beer barrel; you sit at 
hewn-oak tables where a cheerful 
Fraulein brings cold German beer 
goid-dark in earthen steins, and the 
pinkest, most enormous sausages 
And if you're very lucky, you'll 
hear real yodeling echo round the 
Kornhaus-Keller walls! 


ee 


Some fine midsummer’s day in 
London Town hail a red bus bound 
for Hampton Court. You'll want 
to ride on top, for the road winds 
beautifully between low-lying hills 
through fields where poppies blow 
among the hedgerows 

You ‘lJ lunch, of course, at the 
Mitre. Its green-pea soup is fa 
mous far and wide, and the roast 
young lamb there is this honest 
glutton’s dream. As for the cellar 
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CALENDAR 


FOR 





AUSTRIA 


September 6 


ENGLAND 
September 6 
September 9 


FRANCE 
September 10 


HOLLAND 
September 15 


SCOTLAND 
September 3 


SPAIN 
September 8 





Fair at Vienna, until the 13th 


Three Choirs Festival, Gloucester, until the 11th 
Sheep-dog trials at Thelkeld, near Keswick 


A medixval mystery play enacted by young girls is given at 
Alise-Sainte-Reine, in Burgundy, in honor of Sainte Reine, a 
third-century martyr 


Opening of Parliament by Her Majesty the Queen 
Highland games, until the 10th, Braemar, Scotland 


Fétes, bullfights, typical dances, fireworks, and concerts at 
Salamanca, until the 21st 





— try a fine old tawny port when 
the cheese comes on (it should be 
Cheshire) and then decide for 
yourself. 

In the royal gardens at Hampton 
Court blue iris circle the lily pool; 
about those quiet meadows the 
same great oaks have stood for cen- 
turies,and in theshadow of Henry's 
palace lies the famous Maze (that 
labyrinth of high green box is more 
bewildering than you'd dared to 
hope). It is an idyl of an English 
day you'll spend there, serene as 
only England's days can be. 

And when at last you turn your 
face toward London, take the river 
boat as far as Richmond, floating 
slowly down the Thames between 
the loveliest of gardens. Long 
grasses trail the very water's brim, 
and old willows lean above those 
shallow banks where almost every 
garden moors a house boat of its 
own. They are enchanting boats, 
these house boats, like pretty 
toys, their wide decks cool beneath 
bright awnings, glowing flower 
boxes on every boat, filled with 
the bluest cornflowers, with great 
Michaelmas-daisies, with geran 
iums gay as flames. 

And everywhere about you, 
white-clad, relaxed, is England 
having tea. Tea in low cushioned 
chairs upon the house-boat decks; 
tea on the shaven lawns beside the 
river bank; tea in each little punt 
and rowboat for miles along the 
Thames, as far as you can see. 
‘What do they know of England’ 
who have never been on the river at 
tea time in summer be- 
tween Hampton Court 
and Richmond? 

a TR. 


There isa trip by autobus through 
the spectacular scenery of the High 
Pyrenees which is both a delightful 
and an unusual experience for those 
who like to avoid the tourist- 
trodden ways. 

As soon as you leave Biarritz, 
with its sophisticated casinos, 
hotels, and plage, you come into 
peaceful valleys where the Basques 
have lived, literally, from time 
immemorial, where they still pur- 
sue their quaint peasant ways, 
oblivious of the civilization so 
near at hand. You pass old women 
riding atop their two-wheeled ox- 
carts, piled with fagots or vege- 
tables, or walking along driving a 
cow to a distant market. You see 
young boys lying on the warm 
hillsides while their goats nibble 
the sparse grass. You see quaint 
little houses along the roadside, 
each built by a bridegroom for his 
bride and bearing their names crude- 
ly carved on the stone door lintel: 
Pierre et Marie, Jean et Suzanne. 

The bus climbs into the High 
Pyrenees, where you can snowball 
in July, where you skirt the edge 
of precipices breath-takingly sheer 
a steep. You pass through deep 
rocky gorges with their swift-run- 
ning green-gray streams fed by the 
mountain glaciers. These moun- 
tains are more glorious than the 
Alps because they are wilder, than 
the Dolomites because they are 
more rugged. 

You stay overnight at such de 
lightful resorts as Cauterets, Bagn- 
eres-de-Luchon, and Font-Romeu. 
You can stop off wher 
ever you like and take 
the bus another day. 
Every town appeals as a 
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possible stopping point. Cauterets, 
a famous spa, offers mountain 
climbing and horseback riding over 
the border into near-by Spain. 
Luchon is a charming town where 
you can take a funicular railway 
to the luxurious hotel of Super 
Bagneres, set on the very crest of 
a high mountain and commanding 
the most superb view. The hotel 
at Font-Romeu is equally remark- 
able and offers all sorts of sports, 
winter and summer. 

After Font-Romeu, the route 
branches, and you can continue 
straight through to the Mediter- 
ranean, or, what is infinitely more 
fascinating, go up through Quillan 
to the enchanting medizval town 
of Carcassonne, whose turrets and 
fortressed gates rise up across the 
river as you approach, like a town 
out of a dream. 

In Carcassonne, which has been 
restored to its exact 
medieval appear- 
ance by famed ar-. 
chzologists and ar- 
chitects, you can 
stop at the charming 
little Hétel de la 
Cité in the very 
midst of fortified 
towers dating from 
the fifth century, 
watch turrets with double port- 
cullis, and Tendaies of the Inquisi- 
tion. Walking its narrow cobbled 
streets on a moonlight night, gaz- 
ing through its arched stone gate- 
ways, with the carved saint above, 
at its lofty spires and crenelated 
walls, you forget there is a modern 
world. For beauty, for variety, for 
interest, I know of nothing to sur- 
pass this trip through the Basque 
Pyrenees. 


E, L. Mi 


In the many descriptions of Corn- 
wall, I have seldom seen mention 
of Truro as a centre for excursions. 
It seems to me admirably situated 
for a ‘point of departure,’ and it 
appealed to me because I found 
there the hotel which united com- 
fort and zsthetic satisfaction 4s 
completely as any I saw in England 
the Red Lion in Boscawen 
Street. The Red Lion refuses to be 
called an inn, and insists upon the 
dignity of hoteldom. But it 1 
really an old inn modernized and 
enlarged, and it has not allow 
new conveniences to destroy the 
old-time charm. It rambles about, 
with steps up and down to varying 
levels, and the main stairway, with 
its dark oaken carving, is most 1M 
pressive. One of my tests for aa 
English hotel was whether hot 
water arrived before dinner as we 
as in the morning. At the R 
Lion it did, and in an am 
pitcher. Also the grate fire ir the 
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House BEAUTIFUL 


Santander. Magdalena 
Peninsula from Royal Hotel 


Salamanca. The Cathedral 
and the Tormes 


Aranjuez. General View 


Be ee 


ISIT Spain, where the sun is shining and life is smiling — the Country of Romance. 
Towering mountains, and villages with a charm all their own, inhabited by pictur- 
esque peasants whose courtesy is proverbial. Cities impressive with churches, gracious 
with ruins and relics of days gone by. For the artist, pictures painted by great craftsmen. 


Spain, though intensely conservative, even primitive in parts, offers comfort unexcelled 
by any country. The most modern conveniences are available, and there is a geniality of 
welcome which enhances the more solid attractions. Spain is essentially an inexpensive 
country. Even the most luxurious hotels are considerably cheaper than those of equal rank 
in many other lands, while hotels of the second class offer every comfort. 


ply to the Spanish National Board for Travel Offices at PARIS, 


For all information and literature a 
12 Boulevard de la Madeleine; NEW YOR! 695 Fifth Avenue; ROME, 9 Via Condotti; GIBRALTAR, 63-67 
Main Street. At LONDON and other cities apply to Cook’s and Wagons-Lits Travel services, The American 


Express, or any other Travel Agency. 


August, 1931 
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He wanted a 
$500 signature 


and we got it for him 


FAMOUS English author 

was at a United Hotel. He 
felt the manager had gone out 
of his way to make him com- 
fortable, and often expressed a 
desire to show his appreciation. 
One day the manager asked if 
he would mind autographin 
one of his books, for a friend. 
Though he seldom signed his 
books, the author gladly sent 
the manager's friend a $500 
autograph. 
It is our business to make every 
guest as happy as our author 
friend! We think extra service 
counts even more than our 
larger rooms... and popular 
priced dining places. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CiTy’s only United .. ..The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA......- The Benjamin Franklin 
ee The Olympic 
eee The Bancroft 
eee es The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J...---- The Alexander Hamilton 
eee Tr The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. .......-2220- The Penn-Harris 
ee a ae AEE The Ten Eyck 
—S 3 eee The Onondaga 
DEE. OU. ocscccvcosenvcecs The Seneca 
—— ss ee eer ea The Niagara 
ER ee eee The Lawrence 
SEEMED occ ceccccecccedvess The Portage 
EE EE: once. ecosredacroneses The Durant 
ee A ees The Presideat 
eee ee E! Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .........- The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ....- The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ............. The Roosevelt 
SIU GREMAME, BA. »----s0ccn0s00 The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT..........--- The King Edward 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. .....-.--.--- The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. .- ... The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 


—ap 





je places in Cornwall. 


drawing-room was more than a 
handful of coals. The gay chintz 
hangings of my bedroom made me 
feel at home and happy, and the 
linen sheets and pillowcases in- 
vited to rest. 

Truro itself is an attractive 
town — not exciting, but comfort- 
able and prosperous. The cathedral 
is modern, but it adds picturesque- 
ness, especially as one looks back 
at it from the river. Truro and its 
cathedral are supposed to have 
given Hugh Wal- 
pole suggestions for 
his imaginary cathe- 
dral town, as he 
spent part of his 
boyhood here. 

Many interesting 
trips can be taken 
from this centre, as 
busses run to most 
of the important 


If one likes to see 
a place in its every- 
day aspect and not as it dresses 
itself up for tourists, if he enjoys a 
town which is solid and dignified, 
but small enough to let him escape 
easily into the attractive green 
country round about, if he cares for 
comfort and cleanness with a touch 
of the picturesque which gives 
England its charm for the visiting 
American, let him * bus’ to some of 
the more spectacular regions of 
Cornwall, and at night, after a 
good dinner, let him roll into the 
Red Lion's linen sheets, put his 
feet against the friendly hot water 
bottle, and sleep the sleep of the 
satisfied. 





C. F. MclI. 


Ir is very true that we often don’t 
see the things nearest us, and how 
many people go to Paris in mid- 
summer and only get out of the 
city to make the conventional ex- 
cursions to Versailles, Saint-Cloud, 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye, and _per- 
haps Fontainebleau, ignoring many 
less-frequented, but charming spots 
of interest under their very noses! 

Nearly everyone goes sometime 
to Chantilly to see the Chateau 
with its lovely park, but not nearly 
so many, after having lunched 
pleasantly, say, in the garden be- 
hind the Hétel du Parc, go on for a 
few miles and cross the river Oise 
to the little town of Saint-Leu 
d'Esserent. It is well worth a visit, 
if only to see the old abbey church 
perched at the highest point over- 


TRAVEL 


[ Continued from page 106] 


looking the river. One of its prin- 
cipal claims to fame is the curious 
placing of its flying buttresses. 

Senlis, between Chantilly and 
Compiégne, is a picturesque town 
with a good inn, and, if one gets as 
far as Compiégne, one should drive 
through the beautiful forest of that 
name (which, in spring, is all car- 
peted with daffodils) to the Cha- 
teau de Pierrefonds. This fairy-tale 
castle is well known, but it is sur- 
prising how many people never get 
there! Its towers and turrets, above 
the tree tops of its wooded hill, 
will carry anyone of imagination 
back to stories of his childhood 
—enchanted princesses, gallant 
knights, and all the panoply of 
fairyland. 

If one wishes to return to Paris 
by a different route, the road to 
Crépy-en-Valois will take one by a 
village called Morienval, where, 
under a hill, stands a church sup- 
posed to contain the earliest ex- 
ample of ogival vaulting, — the 
beginning of Gothic architecture, 
— rather crude and naive, and most 
interesting. 

The Chateau of Ermenonville, 
where Jean Jacques Rousseau died, 
is not so many miles away, and 
nearer Paris stands the Chateau 
d'Ecouen, a fine specimen of the ar- 
chitecture of Jean Bullant. 

When in Fontainebleau on a 
summer afternoon, drive to Mon- 
tigny-sur-Loing — preferably on a 
week day, there are usually too 
many motorists on Sunday — and 
have lunch or tea at La Vanne 
Rouge, a charming inn where one 
sits at a table beside the swift- 
flowing Loing, a tree-shadowed 
little river where fishes dart in and 
out of the swaying water cresses. 

Or, beyond Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye, drive along the forest’s edge 
and lunch at the inn at Mesnil-le- 
Roi, where the food is delicious; 
but, again, this is too well known 
to the French for one to find much 
space on a Sunday. One can return 
by Marly and Versailles, or along 
by the Seine. 

Beyond Versailles there is the old 
Abbaye of Port-Royal des Champs, 
the former stronghold of the Jan- 
senists, where Racine was edu- 
cated, and where he is buried. In 
fact there are innumerable places to 
see and visit within a stone’s throw 
of Paris, but, as half the fun lies in 
the discovery, a few indications 
are quite sufficient, and so — good 
hunting! 

K. W. D. 
















What unique places have you discovered in your wanderings, the knowledge 
of which you can share with other travelers? We shall be glad to receive 
short articles of this sort, of from two hundred to three hundred words, 


especially those describing 


laces to be visited durin 


the winter months 


which are not familiar to the average tourist. Five dollars will be paid for 
each article accepted and postage should be enclosed if rejected articles are 
to be returned. Address, TRAVEL EDITOR, 8 Arlington Street, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Greater Value 
. + Too 


LIGHT, airy and spacious ( 
rooms, luxuriously appointed 

. .. tempting foods. Over- 4 
looking the quiet shores of Va 
Lake Michigan... quickly 
accessible to vacation 
pleasures and business ac- 
tivities. Value-for-your- 
money in every detail of 
service. Rates begin at $4@ 
day. Permanent Suites at 
Special Discounts. 
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Make yourself acquainted with 
the country of the hour. The 
eyes of the world are focused 
on the New Republic—SPAIN! 
Read 


Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s 


SPAIN: 


A SHORT HISTORY 





This short history of Spain reads as 
easily as a good novel and is also 
somewhat after the method of the 
moving picture.—Detroit News. 


It is admirable for a traveller, and is 
no doubt making the journey with 
many American visitors—Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


As a guide book to Spain for the 
uninitiate whether on this side of 
the water or the other, “A Short 
History of Spain” fulfills admirably 
its modest purpose.—Boston 
Transcript. 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Illustrated — $3.50 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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PRIZE 
WINNERS 


House Beautiful 
9th COVER COMPETITION 


a 


Tue Ninth Annual Cover Competition brought us over 
twelve hundred designs from artists and students all 
over the United States. As no other announcement 
of the results of the competition is being sent out, we 
take this opportunity to thank all contestants for their 
interest in this contest as evidenced by the large number 
and high merit of the designs submitted. The following 
awards were made. 


Ist PRIZE 


ANTONIO PETRUCCELLI, New York City 


2nd PRIZE 
Betry Paut, New York School of Design 


Honorable Mention 


CuristopHER Murpny, Jr., Savannah, Georgia 
ALBERT RIcHARD STockpDALE, Pasadena, California 
LaurEN W. Cook, New York City 
KATHERINE G. FisHer, Columbus, Ohio 
Heatu ANbDERSON, San Francisco 
Marcaret Masson, Penacook, New Hampshire 
Marion Moran Cook, New York City 
Howarp WEstToNn ARNOLD, Yonkers, New York 


As a student design won the second prize, no special 
student prize was awarded this year. The work of stu- 
dents from the New York School of Design and the 
Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, was especially 
commended. 


Tue usual exhibit of one hundred selected covers will 
be shown in many of the larger cities of the country 
during the coming year, the first exhibition opening at 
the Boston Public Library on September 14. The itin- 
erary of this exhibit will be published from month to 
month in the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


House BEAUTIFUL 
August, 1931 











BELIEVE IT OR NOT -.------- By Ripley 

















, Joanne Crsnmn 
: — New York hosless 
WHILE “DUMMY” AT BRIDGE A 


SERVED 48 ICE CuBeS( .\\\.¥ 
(2 to a glass) 


IN 37 SECONDS 


HARVEY D GEYER 
+ 0} Dayton, Ono 
REMOVES FROZEN ICE CUBES 
FROM A TRAY INSTANTLY 
-WiTHOuT MELTING 
OR PoundinG 
USING BIS 
FINGERS OnLy? 

























eee AT LAST—A 
MODERN ICE TRAY 


Preparing iced drinks is no longer 
a troublesome, messy task. Because 
these new freezing trays are made of 
flexible rubber, it takes only a few 
seconds to remove one of them from 
a refrigerator and serve all the cubes 
—direct from tray to glass instantly. 
No melting of cubes into the sink— 
no splashing of water to ruin clothes. 

Flexible rubber freezing trays are now 
standard equipment in all leading makes of 
automatic refrigerators. Insist upon having 
this modern convenience in the new refrig- 
erator of whatever make that you buy. 





Flexible Trays for Your Refrigerator 


A flexible rubber tray is made to fit every 
automatic refrigerator—DuFlex for General 
Electric — Quickube for Frigidaire — and 
Flexotray for Westinghouse, Kelvinator, 
Copeland, Leonard, Electrolux, Servel, 
Universal, and others. 

See the local dealer of your make of 
refrigerator or write us direct, giving make 
of refrigerator and number of ice cube 
spaces in your present trays. 


THE INLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. N Dayton, Ohio 


Patented and Reg. U.S. / 
Patents Pending Pat. Off. 


ICE CUBES INSTANTLY=TRAY TO GLASS 

















sprinkled shade of age-old cy- 
press, oak and olive trees stand 
the mission arches and the shel- 
tered ramadas of the luxurious 
Santa Barbara Biltmore. Here 
may be found every facility for 
rest and recreation in the charm- 
ing atmosphere of a romantic 
countryside...rich in the legend 
of its early Spanish background. 
A Beautifully lustrated Folder sent on ‘Request 


Charles Baad, txec. Vice President 
Charles D. Willson, Manager 


SANTA BARBARA 
BILTMORE 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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Tinker with engines or sails as much as you want... then round up 
a crowd for a moonlight cruise... easily, quickly... by telephone. 


On the sun-porch, where young folks gather, a convenient telephone 
keeps laughing repartee from disturbing the rest of the household. 
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A telephone in the summer house near the garden enables you to spend the hours outdoors at your hobby . . . yet be always 
accessible to your friends. Such telephones, sheltered from summer showers, are usually portable, so that they can be brought 
into the house to other locations during the winter. 


“TRADE MY TROWEL FOR A NIBLICK? 


NOT TODAY, KATHLEEN" 





TELEPHONES CONVENIENTLY PLACED HELP YOU MAKE THE MOST OF SUMMER 


SUMMER'S a season to be enjoyed to the full. A lazy, 
Icisurely sort of a season.... As the family scatters 
about house and grounds in search of recreation, be 
sure there are enough telephones to provide easy, quick 
communication for every one’s needs. ‘i 

In addition to the usual telephones—in bed- 
room, library, kitchen— put other telephones in 
summer-time places like the sun-porch, the boat- 
house or outdoors, by garden, tennis court and 


golf or a swim in the offing, time and steps are saved 
and calls can be made without disturbing other 
members of the family. Conveniences of that kind 
make for more livable homes and happier lives. 

Naturally no two homes have the same tele- 
phone requirements. Number, style and location 
vary widely. The local telephone company will be 
glad to help you plan the arrangements that will 


_ give you the greatest service and satisfaction 
swimming pool. Then when there's bridge or B) 
e fy 


Just call the Business Office. 
Qa 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 


A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: Bu1LDING, FURNISHING, EQuipPING, PLANTING, CARE OF PLANTs, 
Sources or Osjects ILLusTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 





We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 

of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 

Setits Stock Houses Prians, Especitatty Designs SmMatxt Housgs, Remove rs Housgs, Designs GARDENS, MAKES 
PLANTING PLans FoR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, Makes CoMPLETE FuRNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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A NEW EFFECT WITH WOOD 
A house designed by Francis Keally shows a new 
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The Insulite Co. publishes a series of booklets 

which contains complete plans and full 

instructions on how to build a playhouse for 

the children, a garage, a summer cottage. Any 

or all of these booklets will be sent to you free 
on request. 


GOING TO BUILD OR REMODEL? 


Be suxe and send for a copy of our free booklet 
“Increasing Home Enjoyment’’. It's chock- 
full of information about insulation, and 
contains many clever ideas on how to insulate 
your present home and how to transform 
waste space in your attic and basement into 
useful and attractive rooms. Write for it 


today. 


THE INSULITE CO. 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 40H 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BACKUS-BROOKS 
INDUSTRIES 
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OU perhaps, are one of those 

proud parents who have said 
time and again— | wouldn't take a 
million dollars for our baby’. But— 
are you giving that ‘million dollar 
baby” the protection so necessary 
during the first critical years? Does 
the home you provide give real 
protection against extreme heat and 
cold? Is that home cool in summer— 
warm and free from dangerous damp 
and chilling drafts in winter? 


The Insulite insulated home is the 
ideal home for your ‘‘million dollar 
baby”, because Insulite protects 
against unfriendly weather and in- 
sures healthful comfort the year 
round. Furthermore, this Insulite pro- 
tection is efficientand enduring. Insu- 
lite is made from the tough fibers of 
northern woods, chemically treated 
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to resist fire and moisture, and is not 
subject to disintegration. This full 
1/2 inch insulation board is 121% 
more efficient than ordinary 7/16 
inch insulating boards. 


The use of Insulite is a real economy 
—not an expensive “extra. It takes 
the place of non-insulating materials 
—protects against the elements, 
conserves heat in winter, and pays 
dividends in fuel savings through 
all the years to come. 


Before you build or remodel, ask 
your architect about Insulite—he 
knows. Your retail lumber dealer ; 
can supply you. Write today for 
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samples and the free booklets you 
are interested in. They will be sent 
to you without cost .or obligation 
on your part. 
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Wary do we remodel old houses? 
Probably from one of two motives. We 
would either bring an outmoded house 
up to date in order to perfect the ma- 
chinery of living, or we would prolong 
the life of some centenarian structure, 
more because of certain inherent qual- 
ities that appeal to us than because of 
what can be made of it. In the first 
case, we are moved by the logic of 
economy, knowing that in so far as the 
house is a tool it must be kept in as 


perfect condition as science makes possible. In the second 
case, there is a quality that the house brings to us that is 
more precious than anything we may add to it. Not only is 
there a sturdiness in its frame that foretells further useful- 
ness, but there is a pervading humanness throughout its 
members, acquired from close association with the lives of 
many generations, the destruction of which would be 
almost akin to manslaughter. The softening of its corners, 
the gentle sagging of its beams, its slight inclination 
toward the soil, the mellowed texture and color of walls 
and woodwork, all evidence a yielding of time to friendly 
offices and bestow upon the house something more than 
its original builder intended, something that for many en- 


hances it far beyond its market value. 


Those, then, who inherit or adopt such a house will 
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Why do we Remodel? 


RS DESK 


proceed gently; they will graft present- 
day ideas upon the old by disturbing 
past records as little as possible. But 
they will nevertheless remodel. They 
will impress their own manners and 
customs upon the house as has been 
done by preceding generations, for 
otherwise they will be servants of the 
house, not masters. They will add 
another ingredient to its flavor, 
intensifying it without altering it. 
They will make it a more convenient 


tool without destroying its essence. 


Tare are those who are impatient of the past and its 
traditions, who live so entirely in the present that they 
would have all their surroundings contemporary docu- 
ments only. Emphatically self-assertive, they desire their 
personality and theirs alone objectified in everything about 
them, and most of all in their homes. It is better for them 
not to attempt to subdue old structures to their purposes, 
but to start afresh. They should build new houses which, 
throughout the years, will acquire their own traditions, 
as have those that have come down from the past. They 
should write the preface to chapters that later generations 


will add, and thus continue, in wood, brick, and stone, 


the chronicle of the home. 





Two Letters 


Letters from readers are always interesting 
whether they are complimentary or criti- 
cal. In fact we like to have any kind of 
reaction registered; the more positive it is, 
the better. Consequently we particularly 
welcomed the vigorous letter from a reader 
in Colorado. Springs from which we 
quote:— 


This may never reach you or have any effect 
upon the H. B. except as I give some reasons for 
not subscribing. I’ve seen a number of such 
magazines and all have the things I don't approve 
of. First, and worst, the windows. In the picture 
you sent me there are twenty-one panes in each 
of five windows, besides twenty in those each 
side of the front door, making one hundred and 
twenty-five panes with several hundreds of 
corners to be cleaned by some tender fingers. . . . 
I was brought up on the farm in Illinois and we 
had that kind of window — there seemed to be 
no others in the good old days of the ‘60s and 
'70s. Now we have two panes in half of a win- 
dow and my neighbor across the street has one 
huge yeh ng window in her front room, and 
a smaller one in the dining-room. Very vulgar, 
of course, but fine for looking out at Pike's Peak 
on a cold day. 


The admission of more and more sunlight 
into the house is a characteristic of pres- 
ent-day architecture, and houses are now 
being designed around windows, which 
in the past were little more than holes 
punched hesitatingly in the walls. 

The next letter is from a woman who 
tells us why she does subscribe to the 
House Beautiful. 


The reason I subscribe is that, being a ~ 
back-yard gardener, every fall I admit myself 





beaten and resolve to put in a few more shrubs, 
keep the grass cut, and let it go at that. I seem 
to have a garden that, like a French dinner, starts 
off with a bang and just naturally peters out. 

I was much interested in the articles by Mrs. 
Hodgdon and Mr. Hamblin. The ones by Mr. 
Hamblin seemed so practical. Perhaps when the 
series is finished I shall have eatin anuailine 
and our garden will not be such a flop. 

Mr. Hamblin spoke of garden nuisances. I 
wondered why no one mentioned them before. 
For years we were troubled with cats. After the 
twentieth rosebush had been ruined, my engi- 
neer-husband arranged a netting which dis- 
couraged all felines. I hesitate to describe it for 
fear of being misunderstood. For a whole season 





Mixton Tucker és the author of two 
valuable series of articles which we have 
published: ‘Keeping Your House in Step,’ 
which is concluded in the next issue, 
and ‘Buying an Honest House,’ availa- 
ble now in book form 





peace reigned. The next season he brought home 
a cat himself. 


Apparently there is also a law of com- 
pensation for cats. 


All-Glass or Windowless House? 


Is the house of the future to be windowless 
or is it to be practically all of glass? A 
factory is in process of building in Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, which has a new 
lighting unit approximating daylight in 
color and coevitlag ultra-violet rays equal 
to natural sunlight in May. At a recent 
exhibition of the New York Architectural 
League, a house was erected full size, which 
was built of aluminum frame and the 
maximum amount of glass transparent to 
the ultra-violet ray. There were many 
points of interest about this house: it 
contained, for instance, no wood what- 
ever; all its parts came from a factory 
operated on mass-production principles, 
and presumably it could be erected and 
made ready for occupancy within eight 
days. The point to be noted here, however, 
is that it showed a definite trend toward 
the all-glass house, while the factory indi- 
cates progress in a diametrically opposite 
direction. There is no doubt but that we 
are on the eve of radical developments in 
building of all kinds, and it is impossible to 
make anv definite prediction as to their 
eventual evolution. But although factories 
may ‘go blind,’ it is hard to believe that 
our houses will not continue to look out 
upon the world immediately about us, and 
continue also to adjust themselves grace- 
fully to its natural features. 
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PRESERVING THE GRACE OF THE EARLY REPUBLIC 


Steps bordered by potted plants lead from the eastern piazza of ‘The 
Highlands’ to its spacious gardens — gardens whose formal plan is 
tempered by an air of casualness and mellowed by the passing years. In- 
deed this house belonging to Miss Caroline Sinkler, and further described 
on page 148, has both indoors and out the dignity bred of space and 
unaffected simplicity 
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AN IDEAL NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 


A House in Litchfield, Connecticut, 


now belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Camp, restored by 


Heathcote M. Woolsey, Architect 


BY MEDORA ADDISON NUTTER 


(3. in the hilly country of northwestern Connecti- 
cut, and spread across one of its loveliest hills, lies the old 
town of Litchfield — a town of historic as well as pic- 
turesque interest. Founded over two hundred years ago, 
this village was the home of our first law school, and here, 
too, Ethan Allen, Henry Ward Beecher, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe were born. It is also a town justly famous 
for its beautiful Colonial houses, which border many of its 
broad tree-lined streets and look down upon its generous 
common. 

But even in a town so full of architectural interest, the 
Camp house, overlooking the common and shaded by lofty 
elm trees, stands out with special dignity above all its 
neighbors. It seems, in fact, perfectly to express our ideal 
of what a New England house should be, combining com- 
fort with beauty and hospitality with dignity, the whole 
marked by a simplicity which one realizes has been skill- 
fully created by the use of perfect proportion and harmoni- 
ous detail. Perhaps, too, the spirit of its hospitable owners 





is partly responsible for its friendly atmosphere, and this 
spirit, combined with an unerring good taste, has breathed 
new life and charm into the old house. 

The original house was built in 1814 and was occupied 
for over a hundred years by the same family. It was then a 
large square building with a two-storied pillared porch 
at the rear and a front door boxed in by a most inelegant 
vestibule. Attractive as it must have been even in those 
days, it had obvious possibilities of improvement, and 
when its present owners took over the place seven years 
ago, they and their architect, Mr. Woolsey, combined to 
remodel it in a way that would add not only to its comfort 
and convenience but also to its architectural perfection. 

Perhaps the most obvious improvement was the removal 
of the old vestibule and the addition of new pilasters and 
stone steps with iron railings which at once made of the 
front door an entrance worthy of such an essentially stately 
old house. As more room was needed, a west wing was 
added to provide a new dining-room and guestroom, and a 
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This very beautiful doorway was formerly boxed in by a disfiguring 
vestibule. This was removed and the stone steps with iron rail- 
ings added, resulting in an entrance of unusual grace and dignity 
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The illustration above shows the front of the original house, which faces the com- 
mon, with a glimpse of the recently added west wing. At the rear a garage and 
service quarters were added and the high porch decked to form two piazzas 
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The old kitchen with its generous fireplace has been thrown into the hall, which runs 
straight thfough the house, and a new stairway takes the place of the narrow one 
removed from the old front hall 
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The dining-room, although a recent addition, is completely in harmony with the older portions of 
the house. The paper is a copy of a Colonial design, the exquisite mantel came from an old 


house in a neighboring town, and the antique furnishings have been chosen with discrimination 


south wing to house a new kitchen, service quarters, and 
garage. The two-storied porch was decked so as to provide 
an upstairs as well as a downstairs piazza, and though the 
latter was at first glassed in, the effect was found to be out 
of keeping with the rest of the house, and the owners de- 
cided to revert to the old-fashioned open porch, screened 
by tall lilac bushes. Would that more owners of ‘im- 
proved’ Colonial houses might come to the same wise 
conclusion! 

At the rear, and visible from the porch, lies the old 
garden with its paths marked by old flagging stones taken 
from the cellar. The west wing looks as if it might well 
have been part of the original structure, and even the 
south wing with its modern garage is in harmony with 
the main house. One can easily imagine its arched door- 
ways opening to reveal the winter's supply of neatly 
stacked wood instead of a gleaming motor. The planting 
of the grounds is of the simplest and does not try to com 





pete with the overshadowing glory of the ancient elm 
trees, which give a setting of natural beauty that time 
alone can achieve. 

The interior of the house would scarcely be recognizable 
to its former owners, for here also many changes and marked 
improvements have been made. They would look in vain 
for the old well, which had to be covered over in order to 
let the front hall run straight through to the rear, and the 
steep stairway which was the first thing to be seen on 
entering the front door would no longer greet their eves. 
Most astonishing of all, they would walk through an 
arched opening at the rear of the hall into what was once 
their kitchen and find in its place a spacious hall with 
broad stairway ascending to the second floor. Perhaps 
they would recognize the old fireplace with its swinging 
crane and its array of quaint cupboards, but even so it 
would look strangely unfamiliar in such genteel surround- 
ings. The dining-room beyond would be entirely new to 
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In restoring the old parlor the room was first 
paneled and used as a library, but has re- 
cently been changed back to its original role 
with walls papered and a simple old mantel 
installed 

























This rarely beautiful corner cupboard is 
dated 1776 and stands in one corner of 
the parlor, which also contains a quaintly 
charming piano made in 1800 




















There are many fine old pieces of furniture in the house, but none more interesting 
than this handsome inlaid bonnet-top secretary which stands at one end of the living-room 


them, and yet they would feel quite at home there, so 
perfectly is it in character with the original plan. 

The unusually beautiful mantel in this room was trans- 
planted from a Colonial house in a neighboring town, and 
the very lovely old French candelabra and chandelier were 
another fortunate discovery. In fact, the house is full of 
such ‘discoveries,’ and its furnishing has been a process of 
wise selection and equally wise discarding which has 
achieved most interesting results. 

The old parlor, for instance, to the right of the front 
door was first made over into a paneled library with re- 
cessed bookshelves — a delightful room in every respect 
except that its original character was completely changed. 
Perhaps the owners felt the change had been too drastic. 
At any rate, they decided it should return to its original 
status, so, armed with the courage of their convictions, 
they ripped out the paneling, installed a simple old mantel, 
and added a very fine old corner cupboard, dated 1776. 
Here, too, they found place for a quaint old piano made in 
1800, which can actually be played! The result is a room 
even more attractive than the paneled library, yet only a 


person with perfection as an ideal could have so ruthlessly 
sacrificed a charming room in order to transform it into 
something even more charming. 

In the room across the hall a small partition was re- 
moved to provide a larger living-room, and here also are 
many fine old pieces of furniture, among them a rare in- 
laid bonnet-top secretary which once belonged to Josiah 
Bartlett. 

It is doubtful if the original owners of this house ever 
saw it so exquisitely furnished, although, except for 
modern lighting, heating, and plumbing, it contains 
nothing that might not have been there a hundred years 
ago. Even the wallpapers are faithful reproductions of 
old patterns, and other decorative details have been 
worked out with the same respect for tradition combined 
with intelligent good taste. 

It is indeed most fortunate that this splendid old 
homestead should have fallen into the hands of those 
who understand and appreciate it and who, year after 
year, continue to develop its inherent charm with such 
enthusiasm and discrimination. 
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A SPORT ROOM AND GARDEN 


TAYLOR AND LEVI 


Architects 


ROSALIND SPRING LA FONTAINE 


Landscape Architect 


Two old picturesque Montana pines at either side of the 
log and turf steps are conspicuous in the illustration at the 
left; Cotoneaster horizontalis can also be seen spreading 
its fan-shaped branches against the wall at the foot of the 
steps. In the border, against the building, are New Eng- 
land aster, Wilson’s monkshood, Kamchatka bugbane, 
copper Helenium, buff and fawn stock, and other fall- 
blooming plants, as well as two large Pfitzer junipers at 
each side of the steps leading to the stone terrace which 
is the main entrance to the sport room. Of the estate 
of Mr. and Mrs. Starling Childs, Norfolk, Connecticut 
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A delightfully feminine dressing table 
lacquered in yellow, with ruching and 
skirt of yellow organdie. Flowered 
porcelain appointments and green pearl 
lamp bases with cream-colored shades 
contrast effectively with this background, 
Courtesy of the Pillow Shop, Inc. 


Photographs by Hi. Williams 
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DRESSING TABLES and their APPOINTMENTS 


Whether for the Bedroom, the Powder-room, or the Bathroom, the Dressing Table 


may range from the Tailored to the very Feminine 


BY MARGARET THOMPSON 


Peruars the decorating sphere where a woman has most 
freedom of choice is in the selection of her dressing table. 
Here the men of the family need not be considered, and 
for her personal use she may select absolutely individual 
accessories to fit her own needs and fancies. In many mod- 
ern homes the dressing table of the mistress is the only 
such appointment, and its outfitting has been for her, in 
the collecting of antique powder jars, hand-wrought silver 
toilet articles, or other treasured items, a pleasant hobby. 
But there are other rooms besides the mistress’s for which 
the problem of the tastefully arranged dressing table must 
be solved. Of course we find dressing tables in guestrooms, 
but they are quite the crowning glory of the small dressing- 
or powder-room that the hostess has added to the lower 
floor of her house, or near the drawing-rooms of her apart- 
ment. This new little room is useful for the family as well 
as guest in these days when hats have to be moulded to the 
head each time they are worn. 

A small room, or even a large closet, may serve in this 





capacity, the degree of its success lying in the selection of 
the appointments. Infinite variety may be used, and here 
is a decorative problem that need not be taken too seriously. 
It is a small unit in your home that does not necessarily 
follow the dictates of the rest of the house; in fact, part of 
its charm is often the element of surprise that is achieved 
in opening a conservative door that leads into a frivolous 
powder-room. This does not mean that the room should 
not conform sufficiently with the color scheme of the other 
rooms to ensure a pleasant color relationship, but the 
selections here may have more of a spirit of levity than 
the selections you make toward a definite decorative 
scheme in the rest of the house. Some very delightful 
modern rooms are often found in houses that in general 
conform to historical styles. 

Dressing tables also appear in the bathrooms. Of 
necessity these must be simple and planned to withstand 
the.ravages of steam. Oftentimes they are little more than 
an oval shelf, but equipped with a bowl of dusting powder 
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and other toilet requisites they add greatly 
to the comfort, and therefore the charm, 
of the bathroom. 

In selecting our dressing tables we must 
consider harmonizing them to their back- 
ground and then choosing appropriate 
accessories to go with the tables. Com- 
fort is also a strong consideration; our 
appointments are in a sense our tools. We 
find they are fewer to-day and very much 
simplified, but these few need to be selected 
with even greater care than formerly. The 
combs and manicure equipment are no 
longer semi-decorative unusable additions 
to table sets, but are frankly useful and are 
kept within the drawers. The tendency, as 
in all decoration, is to assemble separate 
individual objects that blend together 
rather than to use complete sets stamped 
with the same dye. In making such selec- 
tions you must keep in mind the effect you 
wish to produce, and the objects must 


A diminutive modern chest of gray harewood, 
inlaid with metal, successfully combined with a 
black lacquer shaving mirror. The powder bowl 
and hand mirror are of chromium plate, and the 
bottles of etched crystal are Orrefors glass from 
Sweden. Courtesy of Arden Studios, Rena Rosen- 
thal, and Gilman Collamore & Company, Inc. 











conform with the background, whether in a 
bedroom, dressing-room, or bath. 

One of the illustrations shows a delight- 
fully feminine dressing table, lacquered in 
yellow, with plate-glass top, and draped 
with yellow organdie. The tailored band 
that borders the table is edged at top and 
bottom with a petal-like double ruching of 
the organdie, and from this band falls a full 
skirt of the plain material. The porcelain 
appointments are most delightful against this 
ensemble. The box, of Dresden, the Chantilly 
perfume bottles, and also the hand bell 
are in natural flower colorings. The Rocking- 
ham hand mirror is flowered with garden 
colors and bordered with green. This green 
is repeated in the pearl lamp bases, which are 
exquisite with the organdie and with the 
cream-colored lace shades over very pale 
peach chiffon. This table is charming in a 


A more conservative ensemble is this rosewood table 
and mirror set with toilet articles of silver and crystal. 
The lamps are porcelain figurines in white and gilt 
with shades of pale peach taffeta painted in a shad- 
owy flower motif. Courtesy of Cooper-Williams, Inc., 
International Silver Company, and R. H. Macy & 
Company, Inc. 




















Here old and new are charm- 
ingly combined — an antique 
table of maple holding acces- 
sories of modern Swedish 
pewter. The mirror is also a 
modern Swedish piece, but its 
simple design is in harmony 
with the straight lines of the 
Hepplewhite table. Courtesy 
of Alice Gwynne, R. H. Macy 
& Company, Inc., and K. P. 
Lockitt Company 


A Louis XV poudreuse with 
JSigurine lamps of modern 
French pottery and appoint- 
ments of shell which blend 
with the mellow fruit wood. 
The daintiness of this table 
ts enhanced by embroidered 
Swiss muslin pads. Courtesy 
of John Wanamaker, the Pil- 
low Shop, Inc., Saks & Com- 
bany, Alice Gwynne, and 
Lord & Taylor 

















dressing-room papered with a French- 
gray wallpaper in a design simulating 
material caught up and tied with 
yellow-tasseled cords. This drapery 
effect gives a softness to the walls and 
conveys a feeling of depth that makes 
an appropriate background. 

The Louis XV powder table, made of 
fruit wood, is a reproduction of a pro- 
vincial piece. Although it has great 
charm and a decidedly feminine feeling, 
it is quaintly unsophisticated and calls 
for fittings that are not too finished and 
delicate in design. We have gotten 
away from shrouding fine wood finishes 
with runners and mats; yet this piece 
with its recessed divisions calls for pads 
to lighten the effect and add daintiness. 
Here embroidered Swiss muslin has 
been used, edged with narrow lace. 
It has a cream-colored background 
latticed with a narrow black thread, 
and each square carries a tiny rose 
flower with green leaves. It is most 
practical for laundering and may there- 
fore be used in the drawers as well. 

The shell appointments blend with 
the mellow fruit wood and are more in 
harmony with the general setting than 
rich silver or enamel. The real shell 
hand mirror is a modern piece, but the 
little shell boxes and black and gold 
lacquer powder box are antique. The 
rose is repeated in the ruffled French 
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A reproduction of a late Louis XVI piece painted in ivory and gilt, the top being inlaid with 
ivory vellum bordered with gold. The mirror is of the same period and the lamp bases are 
modern Chinese porcelain vases, light carnelian in color. The delicacy of this setting is carried 
out in the carved ivory hand mirror and box and painted glass bottles. Courtesy of Jacques 


Bodart, Inc., Ming Sun, and L. P. Hollander Company 


ribbon pincushion with a petit-point flowered centre. The 
glass jar and perfume bottles are also rose and are low 
enough to fit into the shallow compartments, but their 
perky tops help to build up the design of the table. The 
figurine lamps are modern French pottery. They are more 
appropriate on the table than fine delicately modeled 
porcelains, as they fit in with the quaint charm of the other 
things. The shades are yellow cutwork edged with white 
net double ruching. 

The wallpaper in the room is yellow and the roses with 
white centres are the same brown as the fruit wood. The 
background of the paper is dotted with tiny fleurs-de-lis 
of a darker value of yellow which gives the paper texture 
and knits the pattern together. It is a reproduction of an 
old French paper and is an interesting background to use 
in French Provincial rooms. 

Quite often a narrow dressing table is needed in a small 
room where the eaves break up the wall surface or where 
there is a narrow space between windows. The small 








antique maple table with the straight 
Hepplewhite legs is excellent for this 
purpose. Although small, it is of suffi- 
cient size to allow one to sit at it 
comfortably. The illustration shows 
the old and the new blended together. 
The hanging mirror, as well as the 
table appointments, is modern Swed- 
ish pewter, the latter being etched in 
the floret patterns. Although of 
definite modern feeling, they have 
sufficient restraint and charm to per- 
mit their use with Early American 
furnishings. The mirror is in keeping 
with the straight lines of the table, 
and the finial makes a nice link with 
the toilet articles. The box is for 
jewelry and the jar makes an excellent 
powder box. The bowl holds bright- 
colored anemones and the antique oil 
lamp has a parchment shade scalloped 
and starred with red. The wallpaper 
has a golden-ivory background pat- 
terned with lines of a darker value, 
and leaves of warm colors scattered 
over it. This is a modern German 
paper that is in harmony with the 
modern pewter, but, like the pewter, 
is at the same time quite at home with 
provincial furniture. 

In a small guestroom or dressing- 
room the diminutive modern gray 
harewood chest makes an excellent 
dressing table. This chest has metal 
inlay on the top and the bands on the 
front are grooved at the sides to 
make the drawer handles. The form 
of the black lacquer shaving mirror 
is reminiscent of the past, but it is so 
clean-cut in design as to blend with 
the chest, and the bands on the latter 
are sufficiently delicate to lead up to the lighter-scaled 
design of the mirror. The powder bowl and hand mirror 
are of chromium plate. The mirror itself is an adaptation 
of the war-time trench mirror, in which polished metal 
takes the place of glass, but it is glorified with a beauti- 
fully designed handle. The bottles of etched crystal are 
the famous Orrefors glass from Sweden. The wallpaper of 
this room has a light peach background patterned with a 
silver and gold design. The symbolic pine pattern has an 
Oriental flavor that blends with a similar feeling in the 
shaving mirror. Lamps are not used on this dressing table, 
as the lighting comes from an‘tndirect source concealed in 
the cornice. 

The rosewood table and mirror show a more conserva- 
tive dressing outfit. This is an end table with two drawers 
and drop leaves, most practical and roomy for the purpose. 
The toilet set is of silver and crystal — the Orchid pattern. 
Although this is a modern pattern, it has a classical dis- 
tinction that makes it an appropriate (Continued on page 160) 
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ROCK GARDEN 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


Inula ensifolia blooms from June 
through September, carrying its 
large golden heads singly upon 
six-inch stems that stand well 
above the narrow-leaved tuffets 


—_— asters are of those sturdy, hard-working, long- 
blooming little folk of the rock garden that endear them- 
selves to us by their rainbow hues and cheery reliability — 
good foliage, many flowers, happy nodding faces always 
there to greet us. That is, all this is true if we invite the 
right members of the family to our gardens; but the aster 
family is so very large that we need to take discretion by 
the forelock when we essay to gather it into our rock gardens. 

We find these children marching all up and down the 
land, climbing to the snowiest peaks, or creeping to the 
cobalt sea over rocky cliffs or sandy dunes. They paint 
the roadsides, and march too through the pages of the gar- 
den catalogues; but for our rock gardens we need to turn 





Generally lilac-pink in color, Erigeron hybridus has acquired a branching habit. 


The Erigerons seek sun or light shade and a loamy soil 


THE ASTER CLAMS GATHER IN THE 





most often to those that dwell with Nature's greater 
moments — Kashmir’s fabled Vale, the brooding solitudes 
of the mighty Himalayas, the snowy Alps of Switzerland, 
or the mountains that look upon the sparkling Mediter- 
ranean, and our own great peaks of the West. Unfortu- 
nately these last are only beginning to come to market, so 
that among them our choice is very much curtailed, unless, 
as sometimes happens, the time, the place, and the plant 
award our vacation trip with seeds that may be carried 
home. 

Of the nursery offerings only the very largest rock gar- 
dens have bowing acquaintance with the tall Michael- 
mas-daisies that grace the fall borders; and the very formal 
and well-fed China-asters are not asters at 
all, but the annual Callistephus, quite out of 
their element among the rugged rocks and 
the plants that have evolved to beauty 
through adversity. There are, however, 
many closely allied members of the great 
Composit clan that to garden makers are 
asters, even though the botanists are con- 
founded with the looseness of our speech 
Erigeron, Townsendia, Oreastrum, Euche- 
phalus, Wyomingia, and even at times some 
forms of inula and Bellis. A very few of the 
high alpine Senecios are admirable, though a 
little farther afield from the asters. The Pa- 
cific Coast has a small group under various 
names such as Baeria, Lasthenia, Leptosvne, 
and Layia, each of which gives one or two 
good members for the rock garden, particu- 
larly in the South, or when more vellow and 
orange tones are needed. 

As a class asters not only are hardy, but 
are also of that easy disposition that will ac- 
cept practically everv well-drained soil and 
any reasonable position. A very few that 
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have aspired closest to the sky demand moraine or a 
little especial fare, but making the best of the situation 
is a family characteristic. They are easily raised from 
seed, and usually also easily divided. 

The black marks against the race are made by those 
villains among them that have turned to quantity rather 
than quality, flinging their ill-favored progeny broadcast 
in colors that are dingy and growth that is gawky. There 
are magnificent shades among them, but the family danger 
point is this color line, coupled with a coarseness that 
sometimes descends upon those who go too rapidly from 
adversity to lives of ease. Among those that follow I 
am missing many of the catalogues’ favored offerings, but 
among a family so large it would seem that the rock gar- 
den should choose only those that are both beautiful and 
good, bringing loveliness of hue with daintiness of habit. 
Rock gardens, too, have it in their power to whet a jaded 
interest, to bring the romance of far-away heights within 
the garden walls. 

First in our thoughts among the rock-garden asters is 
the rock aster (Aster alpinus). It has climbed gayly the 
great peaks of Europe, Asia, and North America, and, 
wandering far, has varied much. No better garden com- 
panions can be found for it than it has itself met, scaling 
the Alps with colonies of edelweiss, or kissing the glaciers 
intermingled with the loose spires of the Aizoon saxi- 
frages. The golden-eyed, rich violet blooms are carried 
singly on unbranching stems of from six to twelve inches, 
which hold well above the tufty mat of leaves. It usually 
reaches its best through May and June. Of the many va- 
rieties, A. alpinus albus is the more usual white form, but 
is probably excelled by the pure white A. alpinus magnifi- 
cus. A. alpinus garibaldi carries large lilac flowers, and 
while I have not personally seen A. alpinus ruber, I have 
been assured that the bright rosy-red blooms are clear in 
tone. A. alpinus baldensis differs from the type in its 
branching habit and brightly rosier flowers. 

The Himalayan aster is sometimes referred to as A. al- 
pinus, but usually takes standing of its own as A. himal- 





The beautiful India asters (Aster 
subcaeruleus) come from Kashmir’s 
lofty peaks. They vary in color from 
pale mauve to clear blue, but their 
centre is always yellow or orange 


The vivid orange gazania is an old- 

Fashioned perennial from the Cape 
of Good Hope. An ideal plant for 
Southern rock gardens 





aicus. It is more dwarf than the Alpine aster, has leafy 
stems, and the many lilac-blue flowers are narrower rayed. 
They are about one and one-half inches across. 

Aster pyrenaeus is another rather near the Alpine aster, 
though I find Mr. Reginald Farrer and M. Correvon report- 
ing it as much taller, really too large for small rockwork. 
As I know it from an English importation, it does not ex- 
ceed twelve inches and is often lower. The soft, downy 
gray leaves are broader than those of the Alpine asters, 
but the flowers themselves are much larger and of a bril- 
liant purple with rich orange centre, coming sometimes in 
a loosely branching head. The one drawback is that it will 
probably be necessary to import the seed. 

Kashmir’s lofty peaks are the home of the beautiful 
India aster (A. subcaeruleus), also somewhat after the 
manner of A. alpinus, but a little larger in the plant, and 
much more so in the exquisite three-inch-across blooms 
that come in June. These have been found in various re- 
gions from pale mauve to clear blue, but their centre is 
always yellow or orange. The plant forms wide tufty 
mats of soft green oval foliage, and the many almost 



















































leafless flower stems rise singly above to a height of twelve 
or fifteen inches. It has often been sent out as A. diplo- 
stephioides, a charming neighbor of close resemblance, but 
with a centre that is always purple. 

China’s hinterland has sent us a number of fine asters 
within recent years, and among them A. yunnanensis stands 
brilliantly forth, being both free-flowering and clear in 
color, though it seems to vary from deep purple to lilac 
to light blue. The eye is gold, and the broad-rayed flowers 
are carried singly on nine-to-twelve-inch stems from May 
through July. The leaves form a compact tuft. 

Aster farrert is another that is quite worthy the distin- 
guished name it bears when grown in full sun in a moist 
peaty soil, but shows signs of temperament by refusing 
happiness in a dry situation. It is a strong-growing, free- 
blooming species of about fifteen inches in height. The 
large, narrow-rayed mauve flowers are carried singly on 
stiff stems well above the handsome leaf tufts, and have a 
prominent golden eye. It blooms in May. 

Very unusual among the newer introductions is Aster 
elongatus with pure white two-inch flowers marked with a 
crimson basal ring. The entire plant is densely hairy, and 
the stems become woody with age. The hardihood of this 
aster has not yet been fully tested, and probably the seeds 
must be imported from England. 

We are a little more fortunate in having that exquisite 
little high alpine Aster likiangensis upon our own market. 
This too is rather new to gardens, but is a most real treas- 
ure. The tiny basal rosette is made up of oval bright green 
leaves. The flower stem is truly alpine, only about three 
inches high, each one carrying erectly a lone flower of 
rich imperial purple with eye of gold. It is well worthy 
the deference of a choice home in a rich, peaty, but stony 
and well-drained soil that is both sunny and moist. It 
will also thrive happily in a moraine with peaty soil and 
an underground water supply. This blooms in June. 

Very different in both appearance and purpose is the 





Senecio must be selected with discretion, but a well-chosen true alpine 
brings brilliant shades of orange, flame, and gold 











The exquisite little high alpine Aster likiangensis is now 
on the market. The flower stems, only about three inches 
high, carry lone flowers of rich imperial purple with eye 
of gold 


Mauve Cushion aster that the nurserymen are offering us 
for very late fall bloom in the rock garden. It is a sturdy 
and rapidly spreading aster that soon forms a broad cushion 
thirty inches or so across and usually below nine inches in 
height. The silvery-mauve blooms are about one inch and 
a half across, and literally hide the plant in late October, 
reaching their best in November. 

Among our native American asters we have one in the 
showery, sprayed white Aster porteri that is good for walls. 
This does not spread from the root, though making a 
clump a foot across, and needs a light and rather dry soil 
or wall crevice. It is rather tall growing, around two 
feet, and blooms from May to November. 

The Aster pulchellus of European gardens is our own de- 
lightful Oreastrum alpigenum, a little arctic-alpine tuft 
with proportionately very large purple to violet to mauve 
blooms with golden eyes, which sit close upon very short 
stems, usually singly, but sometimes in couples. It may 
be used in either rock pocket or moraine. 

The Townsendias are also natives, T. florifer from Ore- 
gon being a good little creeper with soft gray foliage and 
pink flowers in spring, while T. exscapa carries its pink 
daisies above the little tufts of foliage. Both need a well- 
drained place. 

The Erigerons bring us more often to America. They all 
seek sun or light shade, and in general a loamy soil on the 
moist side. Of the taller rock-garden ones, E. salsuginosus, 
a foot or so in height, is good for a large pocket. The 
rather ragged rayed flowers run from (Continued on page 160) 
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Photographs by Harold Haliday Costain 
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PLANTING THAT REFLECTS THE 
NATURAL SURROUNDINGS 


The Estate of Mr. and Mrs. E. Allan Wood 


ELLEN SHIPMAN, Landscape Architect RICHARD H. DANA, JR., Architect 


The friendliness of this terrace is at once apparent. It is made up 
of such elements as the grass terrace, dry stone wall, wooden bench, 
picket fence, apple trees, carefully trained vines, and a small 
garden close at hand. As an old farmhouse once occupied this site, 
the land was already moulded to human purposes, with a resulting 
character that has been maintained in the planting of the new house 
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The south side of the house is seen 
above, with steps leading from the 
terrace to a lawn which slopes to a 
meadow below. At the left is the 
verandah, which opens from the li- 
brary and overlooks the garden. 
Japanese anemones and boltonia are 
seen in bloom. Flowering crab apples 
and standard lilacs are used for ac- 
cents in the flower beds, and a heavy 
planting of cedars and dogwood and 
a hemlock hedge screen the garden 
in front from the entrance drive 
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The south terrace of the house as seen from the garden, with stepping-stones 
leading to the west verandah and to the ell at the east end. In the garden phlox 
and iris are in the foreground and pyramidal yews are seen used as accents 














KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


VII. What to do with Old Walls 


BY MILTON TUCKER 


Tw most interesting of all the refinishing 
and remodeling work done about the house 
is the redecorating of wall surfaces and 
ceilings. Great changes in the appearance 
and even apparent size and height of rooms 
can be brought about by the use of the 
proper wall coverings. Moreover, wide- 
awake manufacturers and interior decora- 
tors are constantly introducing new ma- 
terials and many original ideas which not 
only produce beautiful and novel effects to 
satisfy the most ardent modernist, but 
faithfully reproduce period effects in what- 
ever style is desired. 

Probably the most adaptable of all wall 
finishes is plastic paint. In the hands of a 
good craftsman it can be made to produce 
any effect from the most fantastic and 











Old walls must be carefully patched 
and smoothly sandpapered before be- 
ing painted 


modernistic to the staid sombre old Eng- 
lish. Better success, however, will be had 
with the finer textures and less pronounced 
color effects. Don't try to copy coarse 
textures and striking colors and contrasts 
you may have studied between courses 
at some Spanish grill. These decorative 
schemes may be very appropriate for res- 
taurants, but don’t be deceived into think- 
ing you can adapt them to your room, no 
matter what the period in which it is to be 
decorated and furnished. If colored effects 
are desired it is advisable to use material 
which is colored all the way through, 
rather than to apply the color as an after 
coat which may be damaged and nicked, 
thus exposing the white base coat. Where 
two-toned effects are desired it may be 
necessary to apply the second color over 
the colored base coat. 

Only the most elementary tools are re- 
quired for applying plastic paint — for 
example, a sponge, brushes, a cloth, putty 
knife, or even the fingers or palm of the 
hand. Experimenting with these simple 
tools will convince one of the unlimited 


possibilities of plastic paint as a wall 
finish. It may be applied to wood, stone, 
concrete, plaster, wallboard, or any ma- 
terial to which ordinary paint may be 
applied. The finish is permanent and if not 
too rough-textured it may be easily cleaned 
with a wet cloth. Plastic paint may be 
used over cracked and broken wall surfaces 
and will permanently conceal all the de- 
fects if loose particles are previously 
removed. 

Stucco of the finer textures and more 
delicate tints may also be used successfully, 
especially if the furnishings are Spanish or 
Italian or other appropriate styles. Here 
again it is advisable to color the ingredients 
of the stucco rather than to apply a surface 
coat of color, which may be chipped. A 
plaster cornice and panel mouldings of 
slightly contrasting color or texture may 
be used to give the room a more finished 
appearance. 

Ordinary painted walls are of course the 
most sanitary and most easily cleaned of 
all wall finishes. Moreover, after the walls 
are once painted they are the cheapest to 
refinish, as one coat usually suffices. 
Although a plain painted wall is usually 
thought of as a flat, lifeless affair, it is 
possible to obtain some very beautiful 
effects, especially when mouldings are 








Washable wallpapers are becoming 


popular 


applied to the surface of the plaster to form 
panels. These mouldings are inexpensive 
and may be nailed directly to the plastered 
walls. The panels may be emphasized 
slightly by making them a different shade 
or tint from the surfaces outside the panels, 
or by applying a fabric such as canvas or 
heavy linen within the panels and painting 
it. If more colorful decoration is desired 
the panels may be filled with special silk 
wall fabrics, either plain or figured. In the 
average home, however, the simpler dec- 
orative schemes will be more successful 
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August is a good month to calk the joints between 
door and window frames and the masonry, since the 
wood has probably shrunk its limit during the hot 
dry summer days. Calking consists in forcing an 
elastic putty-like mixture, known as ‘calking com- 
pound,’ into the cracks and crevices, using either a 
putty knife or a special calking gun. Next winter 
you will enjoy increased comfort and decreased 
fuel bills. 





Have your heater cleaned out, if you have not already 
done so, grates and lining repaired, and metal work 
painted to prevent rust. Repair the insulation on the 
outside of the heater and pipes. Examine the hot- 
air pipes of the furnace to see if they are so badly 
rusted from the inside that only a thin shell remains, 
as this is likely to break down in the middle of next 
winter. Remove the soot from the smokepipe and 
set it in a dry place till fall. Clean out the oil burner, 
especially spark plugs, spray nozzles, and any other 
parts gummed up with oil and soot. Oil the motor 
and any other moving parts. 





August is also a good time to make any alterations 
to the heating system that will increase its efficiency. 
Add another radiator in that cold room, replace 
pipes that are too small or not pitched enough to 
work properly. If the radiators do not heat satis- 
factorily, the trouble may be due to improper air 
valves on the radiators. Do not wait till fall, when 
your heating contractor will be getting plenty of 
hurry calls. Fix it now! 





and more satisfactory in the long run. 

If walls are being painted for the first 
time it is very important to see that they 
receive a coat of size. This will prevent 
the paint from peeling, as so often happens 
where this coat of size is omitted. If the 
walls are to be painted with ordinary paint 
(not plastic paint) the plaster must be in 
perfect condition, as every little defect 
shows up in the painted surface. Old walls 
must be carefully patched with plaster of 
Paris and smoothly sandpapered before 
being painted. Be sure the patches have 
been sized, as well as the old wall. 

Although wallpaper is one of our oldest 
wall finishes, it is still one of our most 
decorative wall treatments. Every day 
sees the creation of new fascinating wall- 
paper patterns which have a beauty and 
warmth not possible to obtain with any 
other wall treatment. 

Some very good effects can also be 
worked out by using the panel mouldings 
mentioned above and applying two pat- 
terns of wallpaper, one pattern inside the 
panel and another — of the simplest design 
or monotone — outside. Great care must 
be used in selecting papers which har- 
monize and whose figures will cut up well, 
especially for the narrower horizontal 
spaces above and below the panels. 

Most of us are (Continued on page 160) 
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MODERNIZING 






























The sketch shown on this page is of an actual 
kitchen built about thirty years ago. Dark green 
plastered walls, pine woodwork, — including a 
varnished sheathed dado, — and a floor showing 
the remains of a high-gloss red-brown varnish 
gave a gloomy setting. With two full-sized win- 
dows and five doors, the small amount of wall 
space remaining was taken up by a coal range and 
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copper boiler, a soapstone sink, and a table. One 
droplight with cord gave inadequate light. In 
the remodeling recommended, as few structural 
changes as possible (shown in heavily inked 
portions on the new plan) have been made. The 
sink and range remain in their original locations, 
and the centre for the preparation of food is now 
in the kitchen proper. 
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Before remodeling 


After remodeling 





BRIEF DIRECTIONS for MODERNIZING 


1. the following directions, the opera- 
tions are grouped according to the different 
trades carrying them out. 


CARPENTRY 


Existing walls between pantry and entry 
and pantry and china pantry are removed, 


and a new 4” partition to clear trim of 
existing pantry window is built. The 
pantry door is blocked and the entry door 
rehung to swing outward. 

Because so much of the existing walls 
is to be hidden by built-in cupboards, the 
sheathing is left for painting. If preferred, 


this could be replaced by real or imitation 
tile, or by wallboard with simple wood 
dado strip and baseboard. 

The cupboards and shelves are designed 
to hold all dry ingredients, equipment, and 
supplies: the open shelves between the 
windows holding those used in the prepa- 














ration of food, with flour and sugar in bins 
underneath; the small cupboard at the right, 
bowls and cooking dishes, with the coun- 
ter connecting these to be used for the 
actual mixing; the cupboard between the 
china pantry and breakfast alcove, extra 
supplies, less frequently used pans, and 
such; the drawers on each side of the sink, 
linen, cloths, and so forth; the cupboards 
above, soap, powders, and other similar 
cleaning supplies; and the open shelves 
beside the stove, large kettles. The cup- 
board in the entry has a vegetable bin at 
one end, with outside vent. The shelves 
in the china pantry are enclosed with glass 
doors. 

The counters are of birch, oiled. The 
counter on cupboard A projects sufficiently 
to take a meat chopper. 


ELECTRICAL WORK 


Two ceiling lights, one to serve sink 
and stove, the other the preparation-of- 
food area, replace the original. These 
have three-way switches as shown on the 
plan, so that at least one light can be 
turned on and off, whatever one’s route to 
and from the room. 

There are outlets for electric clock over 
the sink, refrigerator in china pantry (high 
enough in wall to be easily reached), stove, 
if electric is to be used, and at both cup- 
boards to serve various electrical appliances. 
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PLUMBING 

The coal range is replaced with a gas or 
electric one, and the boiler is removed, 
since a gas hot-water heater is to be in- 
stalled in the basement. The old soapstone 
sink is replaced with one of slate. All 
existing traps and supply pipes should be 
checked and replaced where necessary. As 
heat was supplied before by a coal stove, a 
radiator is installed under the open shelves 
by the new stove. The metal sink in the 
china pantry remains. 


PAINTING 


The ceilings may be glue sized and 
whitened or painted a tone lighter than 
the walls. Before painting, the walls 
should be washed with soap and water, 
the plaster patched where necessary and 
touched up with paint of existing color, as 
otherwise light spots will show through 
the paint. All woodwork, except counter 
tops, and walls are painted a deep cream 
with insides of cupboards a light blue- 
green. Stove and utensils can be purchased 
in these same colors. As the walls are to be 
lighter than they were, the sizing coat is 
colored to approximate the desired finished 
color in order to minimize the number of 
coats required. The second coat has a 
large amount of varnish, and the third and 
final coat equal parts of varnish and tur- 
pentine. The varnished woodwork should 











be washed with sal soda and water to kill 
the gloss before painting. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A linoleum of black and white is 
cemented to the floor by a representative of 
the linoleum company. The roller shades 
are removed and replaced with glass cur- 
tains of yellow voile with blue-green 
stripes. 


SUMMARY 


The working centres have now a logical 
relation to each other and are brought even 
closer together by a porcelain-top table on 
wheels in the centre of the room. The 
refrigerator is accessible to the main 
house when cold drinks are wanted, and 
permits the quick putting away of food at 
the place where the dishes are washed. 
The convenience of the breakfast alcove for 
maid and children is universally admitted. 
The attractive color scheme of yellow, 
blue-green, black, and white results in a 
room that the sketch shows to be a pleas- 
ant place to work in and one in marked 
contrast to the original. 

This remodeled room is not set forth as 
the ideal kitchen. But it represents per- 
haps the solution of an average problem 
and does demonstrate what can be done 
without too great an outlay of money. 
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FOUR REMODELED HOUSES 


Submitted in our Fourth Annual Small-House Competition 


Photograph by Palmer Shannon 





THE BOWERIE, IN PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


ARTHUR C. HOLDEN & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


A dilapidated farmhouse built before the Revolution formed the 
skeleton on which this quaint country house was modeled. The rear 
of the house, here shown, shaded by a fine old tree, faces the view 
toward the south. The outside walls are of whitewashed shingles, 
the roof of natural stained shingles, and the trim is cream colored 








Creative imagination was needed to visualize 
the possibilities of this forlorn building. Re- 
modeled for a professor and his wife, the plan is 
admirably adapted to their needs; and since 
the house faces north and the view is toward 
the south, the kitchen has been placed on the 
north side 
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Photographs by George H. Van Anda 








A HOUSE IN 


MARBLE DALE, CONNECTICUT 


1 Fi 
i Awarded Honorable Mention 


& WALDRON FAULKNER, ARCHITECT 
a 


From a tall, narrow building erected about 1860 with little to recom- 
mend it except its solid construction, this charming New England 
homestead was evolved. The house was remodeled for a family of four 
and two servants, the special problem to be considered being the preser- 
vation of as much of the original building as possthle. The chief im- 
provements were the broadening of the house to the left of the front door, 
the substitution of a terrace for the old jig-saw porch, and the removal 
of the front gable. The house is of clapboards painted white, with dark 
green blinds and gray asphalt shingles 
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Photographs by Lilian A, Guernsey 
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THE HOUSE OF WARREN W. FERRIS, ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


Awarded Honorable Mention 


WARREN W. FERRIS, DESIGNER, in coéperation with WILLIAM I. DEMING, ARCHITECT 


A hillside situation necessitating a high basement 
made the remodeling of this building an especially 
difficult problem, which was successfully solved as 
to both exterior design and interior arrangement. 
Canadian cedar shingles painted white were used for 
the outside walls, with brown stained shingles for the 
roof. Colonial woodwork salvaged from old houses 





was utilized in the interior 
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The requirements in remodeling this house were to 
provide for a family of four adults and to include a studio 
as well as a living-room. An old cement tank used by the 
original farmer owner as a milk cooler was transformed 
into an aquarium with wall fountain and flower boxes 


Below are the floor plans of the house before remodeling 
and at the right of the house after remodeling 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. W. A. JOHNSTONE 


San Dimas, California 


MARSTON & MAYBURY, ARCHITECTS 


Built as a ranch house forty-five years ago and altered five times in the 
intervening period, this house now seems to have reached a point where 
further remodeling will be unnecessary. From a nondescript building it has 
been converted with a minimum of structural changes into a most attractive 
house of Monterey type. The walls are of oyster-white stucco, the shutters 
green, and the roof of split tapered cedar shakes stained to weathered brown 
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Although no drastic change has been 
made in the floor plans of the house, 
the filling in of cut-out corners has 
greatly improved the living-room 
and other corner rooms on both the 
first and the second floor. The floor 
plans before remodeling are shown 
at the right and left, and after 
remodeling, below 
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THE HARMONIOUS 
HOUSE 


V. Suitability and not Sentiment 


should Govern the Choice of Accessories 


BY ETHEL LEWIS 


Many a person who plans a room with careful thought 
as to form and balance, with a charming color scheme, and 
with furniture selected both wisely and well, has appar- 
ently no sound ideas as to the suitable accessories for that 
particular room. The pictures, the lamps, the small objets 
d'art, are just as important in their way as the rug or the 
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wallpaper. The most perfect background can be ruined by 
badly chosen accessories, things that are not suitable. On 
the other hand a rather nondescript room may be converted 
into a charming and inviting place by using correct lamps 
and good pictures, with spots of bright color in cushions 
or vases. It is an old story, but a true one, that accessories 
make or mar a room. 

The one stumblingblock is that so often these things are 
not selected for the room in which they are used. They 
just happen — for birthdays or Christmas, or as wedding 
presents. Fortunately for present and future brides the 
custom is growing of letting the bride make her own selec- 
tions. Thus in the future perhaps there will be fewer gilt 
clocks with cupids on them, fewer pictures of uninterest- 
ing subjects, and certainly fewer lamps that just won't 
fit in. The one principle on which to base the selection of 
accessories is suitability. Despite the fact that a wealthy 
aunt gives you a large glass bowl lamp of early Colonial 
origin, if you know it is not suitable in your eighteenth- 
century room, don’t use it. Perhaps there is another room 
where it will be just the right thing, or perhaps there is 
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In this room attention has been given to the architectural background, not only in the selection 
and arrangement of furniture, but in the choice and placing of the accessories. The many 
lamps, the objects in the niches over the bookshelves, the picture framed by the paneled over- 
mantel, and the smaller cigarette boxes and ash trays are in scale and character with the room 
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Over the Biedermeier desk is an old gilt bracket holding an appropriate figure which balances the old French gilt 


barometer at the opposite end. Over the sofa are potted vines on brackets. The smaller panels are left unadorned 


someone you know who has an Early American cottage 
and would appreciate that lamp fully. If the thing itself is 
good, then by all means see that it is used in the right place. 
But if it is bad, then the sooner it is done away with the 
better. Don’t be sentimental over objects which help to 
make an inharmonious house. 

If there is any question in your mind as to the suitability 
of the accessories in your living-room, come into it sud- 
denly as a guest might and consider it abstractly. With a 
cold and impartial eye it is easy to discover what is wrong. 
Eliminate all those things regardless of association. Then 
start to build anew. Perhaps the picture that is in such a 
bad light in the living-room will look better in the hall. 
All the photographs will be more fully appreciated in the 
privacy of a bedroom. The little cushion that is so cute 
but such bad color may be transferred to another room, or, 
if it is too terrible, it can be recovered. Perhaps the number 
and variety of cigarette boxes can be adjusted — not doing 
away with them if they are really needed, but not keeping 
them on display just because you have them. Ash trays 
are always a problem, for they must be close at hand and 
yet they should not be too conspicuous. One way of mak- 
ing them less noticeable is to use several of the same kind. 
All brass trays, or all glass ones, are apt to be more in- 
conspicuous than one or two of brass and one of copper, 
several in glass of various colors, and a few extra pottery 
ones. There are times when colorful ash trays provide the 
necessary spots of color, but be as selective about them 
as about larger things. 


A Formal Georgian Room 


In our laboratory room this month we have built for you 
a nicely paneled room with great dignity and charm. The 
round-topped windows balance each other at either end of 
the room, and the bookcases flanking the fireplace have the 
same line of curve at the top. They, in turn, are evenly 
balanced by the two entrance doors on the opposite wall. 
Thus without any furniture we find that the shell of this 
room, fourteen feet by twenty, is laid out with perfect 
bisymmetrical balance. The style is that of the late eight- 
eenth or early nineteenth century. Such a room might be 
created almost anywhere, though it is especially suited to a 
late Georgian house or to a city apartment. 





Considering the somewhat formal character of the walls, 
the room must reflect that spirit to some extent. Yet, if 
it is a family living-room, it must be comfortable and suit- 
able for entertaining guests. It is probable that this room 
belongs to a family where the children are quite grown up, 
and where romping is not in order. After thoughtfully 
considering the paneled background, the very simple man- 
tel and the lovely windows, it seemed wise to use a com- 
bination of furniture styles, including some Empire of 
either French or American origin, Biedermeier, and perhaps 
one piece from Federal America. All of these styles are a 
bit formal, because of their simple severity, and yet this 
room is very livable and without any sense of stuffiness. 
These different types of furniture are harmonious together, 
for they were all created at about the same time, though 
in different countries. 

Before reaching the really vital topic of accessories, 
there are a few other points of interest to be noted. The 
balance of the wood pieces is worth consideration, and the 
methods of achieving effects both high and low. The 
books play an important part in the color scheme and there 
is a nice balance of texture in the various upholstery 
fabrics. The long sweeping curtains at the windows are 
so hung that they emphasize the architectural charm of the 
trim. The rich color of the softly lustrous damask hangs in 
folds that make a delightful contrast of light and shade. 

The arrangement seems particularly happy, for there are 
so many different groups and yet all combine to make an 
inviting room for a large number of people. First the desk, 
the full front view of which is so pleasing as shown in 
the elevation above, is placed at the end of the room 
between the two windows. That assures a good light for 
writing and at the same time fills in the space nicely with a 
fairly large piece. A low chair for reading is near one of 
the windows, and yet it is not too isolated when the room 
is full of people. The sofa between the doors faces the 
fireplace and yet is the centre of a group sufficient unto itself 
if need be. A good table and lamp at either end not only 
balance it perfectly but make it comfortable as well. On 
either side of the fireplace are comfortable chairs — not 
too heavy or bulky. The little Empire sofa in front of the 
window provides an inviting corner made useful for read- 
ing by the lamp near by. 

That brings us to the largest piece of furniture in the 
room, the piano. There is always a good bit of controversy 
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as to how a piano should be placed, but this one shows the 
position that is best for this particular living-room. It is 
so placed that if a person using it is both playing and 
singing, he can face the audience. There is good light, 
both by day and by night, and the pretty bow of the piano 
is toward the room. Incidentally this bend in the piano 
provides an ideal place for that unusual Empire chair. 
In the corner near the piano is a Biedermeier chest con- 
verted into a cabinet for sheet music. The balancing cab- 
inet beyond the other door houses the radio. There are 
symmetry and balance, and yet no feeling that things are so 
perfectly placed that the entire effect would be ruined if 
one chair slipped an inch out of place. 


The Right Accessories 


Now for the accessories. The walls should be considered 
first, so let’s begin with the painting which fits in the 
panel over the fireplace. It is rich and mellow in color and 
provides pattern as well. The framing of the panel serves 











as a frame for the picture. Directly opposite, over the sofa, 
is a rather unusual wall treatment — two brackéts with 
urns that hold growing vines. They, too, provide color, 
and the pattern of vines against the plain wood panel is 
ever changing. As the nicely proportioned panels are the 
chief wall interest, it is well not to obseure them with too 
many irrelative objects. Therefore thé narrow spaces at 
either side of the doors are unadorned. At one efd of the 
room between the windows hangs an old Ftench gilt ba- 
rometer. It is exceedingly decorative and a nice spot of 
color as well. At the other end of the room only some- 
thing very small can be used above the desk, which is fairly 
high. An unusual old gilt bracket that is lovely in line 
repeats the same color tone as the barometer. 

Lamps are of vital importance in a room where there is 
no central lighting fixture and the only wall brackets are 
on either side of the fireplace panel. As no real musician 
wants a lamp on the piano, a fairly large standing lamp is 
placed near by to throw a direct light on the music. The 
base of the lamp is a combination of bronze and silver, and 
the top with its three candles is similar to the French 
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In the same room, here shown unsuitably furnished, practically every accessory is bad 
either in itself or in its placing. A picture too large for the panel, a mirror inappropri- 
ate for the overmantel, a ship model out of place and too large for the table on which 
it stands, and a cluttered piano are some of the things that are wrong with this room 

















































































































The vitrine between the windows for the display of objets d’art is too formal for a 
general living-room, and the pictures over the too large table are out of scale with it. 
Utterly incongruous modern lamps play their part also in the restlessness of this room 


student lamp. A stretched taffeta shade that is perfectly 
tailored completes the effect. On the tables at either end of 
the sofa are urn-shaped téle lamps with plain téle shades 
decorated to match the lamp bases. A porcelain figure is 
used for the lamp on top of the radio cabinet. The tightly 
pleated chiffon shade is correct in texture and adds to the 
general color scheme. The small desk lamp within the desk 
is very simple and exceedingly useful. On the round table 
near the fireside chair is an alabaster lamp with simple 
pleated shade of sheer taffeta. The lamp on the straight 
table near the Empire sofa is a French student lamp with 
metal shade. In both lamps and shades there is variety of 
texture and variety in color, and yet each one is distinctive. 

The antique ormolu firedogs of French origin are far 
better here than real andirons. On top of the French table 
beneath the bookcase a pair of rare old bronze urns show 
beauty of line and color. The round tops of the book- 


‘shelves provide niches for rare porcelain figures, the bits of 
bright color carrying on the colors of the books. Simple 


bowls for low flowers, taller and heavier jars for larger 
flowers, a few good cigarette boxes, and other tiny objects 
complete the list of suitable accessories. 


A Jumbled Room 


How different in every respect is this same room with 
its unsuitable furniture, rugs, and accessories. It scarcely 
seems to be the same, for its architectural significance is 
quite lost behind the overpowering furniture and the un- 
suitable arrangement. No notice has been taken of the 
style of the wall treatment; the panels are just something to 
be overcome. The furniture fills up certain spaces regard- 
less of comfort, and lastly the accessories are placed with no 
thought of harmonizing with the room, the other decora- 
tive notes, or the tastes of the family. 

The carefully planned architectural balance has been 
overlooked instead of emphasized. Where the harmonious 
styles of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
fitted perfectly in this room, the combination of early 
English and Italian with some French of a later date is 
distinctly out of place. These styles are just as formal as 
those used in our good room, which indicates that formal- 
ity is not all-important. The heavy wood pieces are placed 


in a semblance of balance, but the whole room is so clut- 
tered that any virtues it might have are quite lost in the 
general effect. 

On entering the room the large Italian cabinet placed 
across a corner is the first object that greets the eye. There 
one stops, for it is an imposing piece and yet so out of place 
here, both in style and in placement. The other corner is 
cut off by a large bulbous sofa, thus completely blocking 
two windows and obliterating any architectural or decora- 
tive meaning of panels and windows. Between the two 
doors is a heavy Elizabethan table of ponderous design, 
not unfriendly with the cabinet, but without charm in this 
room. As no chairs can be set near it, it has no useful 
quality to excuse that particular placement. Between the 
two windows at this end of the room is an elaborate French 
vitrine for the display of many small and incongruous 
objects. Such a cabinet belongs in a real drawing-room in 
association with other elaborate styles. The piano occu- 
pies a large amount of space in the centre of the room — 
in fact, it replaces any fireside grouping. Several things 
are wrong about that particular placement. First, the 


person playing has his back to all the rest of the room. . 


Secondly, no good piano should be placed near an open 
fireplace; and lastly, it entirely cuts off one corner of the 
room, and the pretty bow end of the piano is not in evi- 
dence. Of course the elaborate bench is quite unsuitable, 
too, but unfortunately it is of the type that is sold in large 
quantities. The room is quite lacking in comfort and there- 
fore inadequate as a living-room for almost any family. 
Despite the fact that there is a coffee table in front of the 
sofa there is no possibility of enlarging the group to include 
the whole room. There is one comfortable chair near a 
window, and a lamp on a stand near by, but the size of the 
lamp is so much too great for the table that there is no 
extra room for a book or magazine. 


Incorrect Accessories 


As to the accessories in this particular room, first of all 
the charm of the walls is completely ignored. The win- 
dows, which were so lovely in the other room, are here 
quite ordinary, for their handsome trim is hidden by the 
valance of the overdrapery. The (Continued on page 166) 
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‘THE HIGHLANDS’ 


The Home of Miss Caroline Sinkler on Skippack Pike, Ambler, Pennsylvania 


BY MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


Built in 1796 by Anthony Morris, ‘The Highlands’ is a splendid example of late Georgian architecture in Penitsylvania. 


Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 
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The central bay is of gray ashlar stone, the flanking sections of brown-red sandstone, and the end walls of rubble 


Turovex fertile fields and rolling hills of emerald green 
the old Skippack Pike twists and turns in a manner un- 
changed since Washington and his Continental troops 
marched their weary way to Valley Forge after the near-by 
battle of Germantown. And still, as Kipling wrote in 
‘Philadelphia,’ though modern motors have long since 
supplanted the leisurely stagecoach, — 


Still the pine-woods scent the noon; still the catbird sings his tune; 
Still the autumn sets the maple-forest blazing; 
Still the grape-vine through the dusk flings her soul-compelling musk; 
Still the fire-flies in the corn make night amazing! 
They are there, there, there with Earth immortal 
(Citizens, I give you friendly warning). 
The things that truly last when men and times have passed, 
They are all in Pennsylvania this morning! 


Among these lasting possessions of the Pennsylvania 
landscape are her fine old trees, her meticulously planned 


gardens, and her late Georgian architecture, all of which 
contribute to the unique charm of ‘The Highlands,’ Miss 
Caroline Sinkler’s home at Ambler, Pennsylvania. Stand- 
ing stately on a high hill is this house of the early repub- 
lic, approached by a winding, oak-bordered avenue, sur- 
rounded by its many well-tilled acres and overlooking the 
tranquil Whitemarsh Valley. 

About the whole place there is a dignity bred of space 
and spaciousness, whether indoors or out. There is, more- 
over, a delightful casualness which comes as a great relief 
to the eye accustomed to our present-day architectural 
affectations, our straining after current decorative modes. 
‘Architecture of escape’ is at times a bit befuddling; we are 
dazed to visit one day the house brought tile by tile from 
Spain and the next day one which purports to be a copy of 
the Chateau of Azay-le-Rideau or the palace at Versailles. 
No one can deny that the modernly built Normandy 














manoir perches ian pleasantly on a Pennsylvania hill, 
whether its beams be dragged from the nearest railroad 
track or from a neighboring barn. The restored Colonial 
farmhouse or gardener’s lodge with its simple furnishings 
has a place, too. But it is a distinct pleasure to visit a 
home which is none of these, which affects nothing, which 
is sincere in its stateliness and gives one a sense of the con- 
tinuity of America’s most highly developed taste. For a 
house and a garden, no less markedly than a man or 
woman, may possess that ephemeral something which 
cannot be hastily achieved or successfully simulated, which 
does not announce itself loudly, yet makes itself felt in 
matters large and small. 

In a house we sense ‘quality’ in details of mantel and 
staircase railing as well as in its general proportions, its 
certain ability to outlast fickle fancy and in one generation 
after another to hold its own. Ina garden, quality is still 
more subtly defined by a certain formality of plan tempered 
by an air of casualness, and, I feel, by a lack of flamboyant 
color. 

The Highlands, built in 1796 by Anthony Morris, friend 
and oft-time host of Jefferson, Monroe, and Madison, 
interprets no less vividly than its builder the young repub- 
lic at its best. Dolly Madison was but one of many cele- 
brated visitors who spent happy days and gay in the old 
house, who whiled away long hours in the tranquil garden. 
In the letters and memoirs of this well-known ‘First 
Lady’ frequent mention is made of their friend Anthony, 
who at ninety was the last survivor of their wedding 
party. 

When Anthony Morris chose the site for his country 
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The garden is typically English in plan and has been restored along 
its original lines, traced by the old walls, trees, and hedges which 
still remain. High walls enclose it, and the large area has been 
divided into four smaller sections which give a pleasant sense of 
intimacy 
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Towering trees and straight grassy paths bordered by hedges of old box ' 
create many striking vistas, and there is about the whole garden a mellow 
beauty silently accumulated during the past century 
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seat he chose well; when he built he built well, and it was each story, as is characteristic of most late Georgian houses 
fortunate that his time corresponded with America’s most in America. The wrought-iron balconies at the second 
: highly individual architectural development. Purists and story windows are quite simple and geometric in pattern, 
period enthusiasts prefer the perfection of earlier Georgian with none of the intricacy characteristic of the old iron- 
: line, and undoubtedly more fineness of line and grace of work of Charleston or New Orleans. No less simple is the 








proportion are to be found there. But, contrary to the 
generally accepted popular opinion, it was not until after 
the Revolution that America emancipated herself from a 
slavish copying of English reference books. As the nation 
was developing her political and industrial entity, a group 
of leisured amateurs arose to follow the principles set forth 
by Jefferson, who constituted himself the prophet of a 
new era. 

The house which Anthony Morris built faces south, and 
the front is of squared and nicely surfaced ashlar stone from 
two different quarries, those in the central bay being light 
gray, the others of brown-red sandstone used in the flank- 
ing sections and almost precisely reiterating the tone in 
near-by paths, piazza chairs, and window shutters. The 
sides are of ordinary rubble, plastered. 

The central section of the facade projects slightly, and is 
enriched by two Ionic pilasters of white marble which 
support a pediment within which is a beautiful semi- 
circular fanlight. Marble stringcourses at the first and 
second floor levels, marble window sills and keystones in 
the lintels, relieve and brighten the effect, and a broad 
flight of marble steps leads to the gracious doorway. The 
house is further dated by its fenestration — the windows 
have six-paned upper and lower sashes with shutters on 





entrance porch, one of the few of any consequence in the 
district of Philadelphia. 

The house had been shut up and deserted for several years 
before it was bought by its present owner and was restored 
by John P. B. Sinkler, her architect. 

A great hall extends from the front door to a wide cross 
hall at the back, where there is a broad staircase with 
wing flights above a gallery landing, the whole lighted 
by a beautiful Palladian window. Standing at the front 
door, one has a vista straight down the long hall, on 
through the back door to the verandah and green beyond. 

Stately old trees, the faint, indefinable perfume of box 
touched by sunshine, tranquil blue-bottomed pools, statu- 
ary fetched from older gardens overseas, encircling vine- 
covered walls — this is the garden at the Highlands, a 
garden like those one finds adjoining the park on an old 
English estate. In such a garden one is persistently aware 
of the inscrutable something which accrues only with 
time; mellowed and softened the whole place seems, all 
wrapped about with calm. 

Unfortunately, there is no existent plan of the garden at 
the Highlands to prove its original layout, or to settle the 
question of whether Mr. George Sheaff, whose family 
owned the place for a century or (Continued on page 164) 


The central axis of the garden leads from the east piazza of the house, and in the centre of this grassy expanse, bordered by 
shrubs and flowers, a circular pool marks the crossing of the lateral axis 
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DUTCH GARDENS 


Although Holland is Associated with 
Bulb Growing, she has a definite 
Type of Garden Architecture 


BY MARY RUTHERFURD JAY 


A rvxeicat Dutch garden is formed of these elements: 
(1) Wall or hedge; (2) Background of trees; (3) Ornament, 
tree, sundial, or statue; (4) Design of flower beds; (5) 
Planting and bloom. 

The ingenuity and variety with which these features are 
placed, and the perfection of their details, give a charm to 
these gardens of the lowlands that is distinctive and dig- 
nified. Erasmus, in his Colloquies, speaks of the square- 
walled enclosures, ‘neatly kept and in perfect order,’ and 
‘designed for the entertainment of the Sight, the Smell, 
and the Refreshment of the mind.’ 

Although Holland is thought of primarily as a bulb- 
growing country and the glories of her tulip and iris 
fields are famous the world over, it is evident that she has a 





very definite type of garden architecture, which has been A cottage at Middachten whose tiny garden with 
used in other lands where there is frequently to be found formal beds and sanded paths, so typical of Hol- 
what is called a ‘Dutch garden.’ This garden retains its land, borders the canal 


In the old formal garden at Amerongen many 
ancient box and yew trees still remain. This path 
is called ‘Kaiser’s Walk’ 


principles and character in a foreign land, while it is inter- 
esting to note that Dutch garden traits have been incor- 
porated into those types of gardens which have been 
imported to Holland. 

The Dutch have always had in their favor a mild climate 
and a soil which is light and well watered, but other con- 
ditions have been adverse to garden development. One 
of these difficulties was the flat and uninteresting nature 
of the land, which required protection from both wind and 
robbers. Therefore a wall or hedge was first put around the 
plot to form a background for the plants within. Walls 
are universally of brick with fruit trees espaliered on the 
attached wooden lattice. Hedges are of lime, hornbeam, 
beech, or yew, and higher than a man’s head, with narrow 
arched openings. The shapes of these openings have given 
rise naturally to the shady berceau, nearly always an ad- 
junct to the formal Dutch garden. 

Outside of this wall or hedge are planted trees to give 
shade, to frame the garden, and to tie it in with the land- 
scape. An opening is usually left where there is a pretty 
view, often a church spire in the distance, with cows and : 
pasture land in the foreground. This is called the clairvoyée. 
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The boundary being established and the 
frame made, the next step is to place in the 
centre some feature for ornament — either a 
tree which must be kept clipped in a topiary 
manner in order to keep it in scale with the 
garden, or a sundial or statue. The art of topi- 
ary work has reached a high degree of per- 
fection; all sorts of shapes — spiral, conical, 
round, or shapes of animals — have been‘de- 
veloped to give variety and interest in ofder to 
gain a note or accent and at the same time to 
economize space. Sundials are invariably of 
the large, round, circular kind,; being several 
interlaced gilt hoops set on a’stone pedestal. 
They give a needed touch of lightness against 
the dark evergreen hedges and“trees. Statues 
are of stone or lead, and are placed. either in the 
centre of the garden on a grass plot, in a pool, 





At Middachten the gardens are beautifully 
laid out in formal style with broderie patterns. 
The view above shows the entrance to the rose 
garden 


A characteristically Dutch garden at Ooster- 
beek with central sundial, hedge-bordered 
paths, and clipped evergreens giving accent to 
its formal design 


The garden at Weldam is a monument to the 
art of clipped hedges and trees. The paths are 
of gravel and the plots bordered with box, the 
central portions being worked out with flowers 





if a fountain is used, or at the end of a walk against a 
F background of trees. 

After placing the ornament the plot is designed to ac- 
cord with it. This is done by the use of the low border 
dividing the space into beds by means of an edging, usu- 
ally of box, or of some evergreen plant which will bear 
E clipping. Much variety is displayed in the form of these 
: beds, though the earlier ones were simple squares or rec- 
tangles with sanded paths between. The thrift and skill 
of the Dutchman come into play in the planting of the 
beds for effectiveness, economy of space, and succession of 
bloom. This is done with a master hand, for through 
many centuries Holland has been known as the garden of 
Europe, and as growers of plants her people have no 
equals. The flowers generally used (Continued on page 162) 
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A VICTORIAN HOUSE MODERNIZED 


The House of Mr. Mansfield D. Forbes, Cambridge, England 


RAYMOND MCGRATH, ARCHITECT 











This most original adventure in modernism has 
achieved spectacular effects inside by unusual lighting 
and by the liberal use of glass for walls and ceilings 
and of copper for doors. This liveliness of the interior 
finds a certain echo in the color scheme of the outer 
walls, which are painted cream-pink. A series of fussy 
brackets at the eaves and a top-heavy cornice crowning 
the three bay windows have been removed. The awk- 
ward spacing of the upper windows in relation to 
these bays has been corrected by the clever device of 
mock shutters, whose diagonals repeat, in inverted 
fashion, the pattern of the trellises beneath 


The entrance porch, surmounted by trumpet-shaped 
finials in beaten copper, is painted green on the outside 
with inside surfaces yellow. The railings are also 
yellow. The side panels of the porch are of cast 
wired glass. Polished glass of the same type has been 
used for the doors, which have chromium-plated fit- 
tings and which are set in a painted steel frame. The 
glass doors lead the eye into an inner vestibule en- 
livened by reflections from illuminated jade baskets 
of fruit. Another glass door opens into a corridor 
forty feet long, sheathed in slabs of cast glass with 
lights cunningly concealed along the mirrored walls 
and across the coved ceilings 
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CASA DEL SOGNO 


An enchanted Summer in a Garden in France 


BY ALICE TRAVER 


The prelude to this article appeared in the 
April 1930 issue. In this the author 
described her search for a villa in South- 
ern France—a search that sent many 
minds, if not feet, on a similar quest. 
Casa del Sogno is the happy culmination 


Mapame Brau fitted an enormous black key to the nail- 
studded door in the old stone wall and swung it wide. 
Madame Biau, a true Provengal peasant of the old type, is 
the caretaker — a toothless lady of some eighty-odd years, 
clothed always in shapeless black and a wide black straw 
hat. The hat remains — indoors or out. She jerks and 
jabs it this way and that as she talks, but I have never 
seen her dislodge it. I think she never does. Now, with 
gracious mumblings, she ushered me into the garden of 
Casa del Sogno — ‘house of the dream.’ 

And such a dream of a garden! My garden! I caught my 
breath with a thrill of pleasure as I stepped down into its 
green loveliness. Two stone steps lead from the blue door 


A stone terrace looks off to green valley and line 
upon line of mountains, the foothills of the Alpes 
Maritimes, whose colors vary with each hour. 
Beside the tower door a lovely pointed cypress 
lifts its dark spire above a cascade of pink roses 


down to a rose-bordered path. Jutting 
out from an angle to the left, a stone 
terrace looks off to green valley and line 
upon line of mountains, the foothills of 
the Alpes Maritimes. Their colors 
change with each changing hour. They 
are pale blue chiffon filmy and unreal, 
or deep violet velvet, or misted with 
white clouds, or dark and shadowed 
and majestic, or tender mauve mys- 
terious with luminous blue pools in 
their hollows, or powdered with gold 
dust or washed with silver. Their 
variety is infinite. 

On terrace parapet and high garden 
wall stand huge Sicilian oil jars, and 
beside an unexpected flight of stone 
steps. More steps entice you down into 
the heart of the garden — a green jungle 
of palms and orange trees and luxuriant 
dripping vines. Here an amazing sea of 
deep purple stretches away to the 
garden’s farthest end —a sea of tall 
purple iris, thick as a woven carpet. And everywhere 
roses, roses! A high hedge borders one path with a drift 
of snow. Another is bordered with deep crimson. There 
are masses of pale rosy blooms; one or two of creamy 
yellow with a faint flush on their petals. And covering to 
its very top the stone tower, and half hiding another blue 
arched and nail-studded door, such a mad luxuriance as I 
have never seen except in an extravagant stage setting. 
And not your insignificant little rambler rose, either, that 
turns sickly and sallow as it fades. But roses of clear dawn 
pink whose exquisitely formed buds grow into voluptuous, 
great generous-hearted beauties that would grace a florist’s 
window. 

Paths lead here and there, velvety with moss in the 
densely shaded corners, and curving in a wide, central 
circle around an immense, shrub-bearing jar. It was here I 
later disposed the wicker garden chairs and the round 
table that I painted a robin’s-egg blue — a fairly rue de la 
Paix touch against the deep violet of the iris. And it was 
here I lunched in the warm stillness of noon under the 
twisty orange trees and a sky of clear sapphire, through the 
green lace of acacias dripping their plumes beyond my 
high garden wall. In May they were thick with bloom 
hanging in great clusters like amazingly luxuriant white 
wisteria. A feathery gray olive, which makes dancing leaf 
patterns on the sunny facade of the house, used to drop its 
black fruit on my table — horrid, puckery little things! 
And beside the tower door a lovely pointed cypress lifts 
its dark spire high above the cascade of pink roses. 

Always wheh guests arrive I am lost in an agony of 
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indecision. Through which entrance shall I invite them to seven feet long faces the fireplace and is backed by a re- 
come into my parlor? The house extends the length of the fectory table of dark oak. There is an enormous Provencal 
garden, a creamy-yellow stone fagade with dark blue cabinet towering to the ceiling, a large antique credenza, a 
shutters. There is the door near its centre, which perhaps desk, deep-cushioned armchairs, and several tables of di- 
considers itself the proper front door, since it leads into a vers sizes — and yet the room seems spacious and restfully 
small hallway. But the long French window opening bare, with a pleasant expanse of terra-cotta hexagonal tiles 
directly into the salon is so much more alluring that usually showing between the rugs. Two fat leather poufs remind 
it welcomes first arrivals. It is so satisfying to the show- me happily of the souks of Fez and the dignified patriarchal 
man complex, which we all possess, to hear their cry of merchant who enjoyed to the full my bargaining, and the 
delight when they find themselves apparently entering a flock of excited little Arabs in the doorway who enjoyed 
castle in the air. Through wide casement windows oppo- it still more. Another Moroccan memento is above the 
site, the sweep of sky and distant snowy Alps is astonish- mantel. It is a bit of Arabic writing on a background of 
ingly unexpected. And for a third choice there is that green and gold and faded rose. Before it one of the amus- 
intriguing blue arched door in the curving wall of the ing little green water jugs of the Midi spills the loveliest 
tower. A fairy-tale door peeping under its riotous roses. shell-pink buds I can cull from my garden. 
To be sure, it opens to the kitchen, — a casual and uncon- But, of course, the great beauty of the room is its view 
ventional introduction to one’s house, — but everything through the tall windows that reach from the ceiling 
is casual and unconventional in this casually crooked little nearly to the floor. An enchanting view over huddled 
hill town of the French Riviera. roofs of weather-colored tiles all tumbled together hig- 
The kitchen, circular, with stone floor and vaulted ceil- gledy-piggledy, with a graceful campanile rising from their 
ing, was once a watchtower of the castle ramparts. It is midst. Beyond a green valley a patchwork stretch of little 
the only really medizval part of the villa. The rest was square tilled fields and olive groves slopes upward to the 
converted from am ancient stone barn that snuggled against velvet-shadowed hills and, beyond again, the snow-tipped 
the ramparts and still has the dim old Spanish tiles in mountains. By leaning out perilously I can see a gleam of 
endearingly wavy lines along the roof. Though its walls blue Mediterranean to the south, sometimes streaked with 
are more than two feet thick, its appeal lies not so much in jade and amethyst, sometimes a silver-gilt glitter in the 
antiquity as in a Provengal quaintness and a certain airy sun. And off to the north the village scrambles up helter- 
charm. skelter, the old, old, o/d stone houses leaning against each 
The salon is a wide low room with walls and beamed other at delightful, crazy slants and angles. Halfway up 
ceiling of deep cream, one side open to the garden, the it stops, sits down lazily, and calls itself the Quartier 
other to the hills. A rush-bottomed Provengal settle fully Sainte Anne. Leaving the village behind, a pine wood goes 


on climbing the hillside with a narrow 
white path winding up and up into the 
sky. Sometimes toy figures pass up and 
down — a donkey and a two-wheeled 
cart, a goat tugging a small boy in its 
wake, a peasant woman balancing on 
her head an enormous load of brush. 
When the evening is fine I, too, climb 
the winding path to stand ‘tip-toe upon 
a little hill’; to watch the faint wash of 
color slipping from the west and a full 
moon silvering the sea behind castle- 
crowned Cagnes on its other hill. Lights 
are beginning to twinkle here and there 
in its crooked streets. I descend again 
through the Quartier Sainte Anne, where 
the villagers are taking their evening 
meal out on little upper terraces and 
balconies — sometimes in the grand efful- 
gence of electricity, sometimes more pictur- 
esquely in the mellow glow of a small 
lamp under the (Continued on page 164) 

























Huge Sicilian oil jars stand on the high garden 
wall and steps entice to the heart of the garden, 
a green jungle of palms, orange trees, and lux- 
uriant dripping vines in the mad luxuriance of 
an extravagant stage setting 
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Put THE PorKE ON A FAYRE SPETE .... 
— From a Cookery Book of about 1430 
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Broadening Interests in-American 
Pictorial -Art 


— | 








VERYBODY is groaning over ‘poor 
business’ these days, so I suppose it is 
only natural that the antique dealers should 
contribute their share. Nevertheless, I ob- 
serve that on the whole trading in the really 
fine things is about as brisk as ever. Collec- 
tors are no more than human after all, and 
their custom is governed by one very special 
creed which makes for stability under any or 
all conditions — namely, that waiting for 
prosperity before buying an antique usually 
means losing it entirely. So that when some- 
thing really beautiful and rare comes on the 
market, it takes a pretty strong-minded 
collector to remember that there is such a 
thing as ‘hard times.’ Usually he does n’t — 
until afterward. Thus the solid backbone of 
the trade seems to have been surprisingly 
little affected by the general slowing up of 
business. 

In some directions a steadily increasing 
activity has been noticeable, notably in the 
buying of American prints of all kinds. Our 
old friends Currier and Ives continue to hold 
their own, of course, both in popularity and 
in prices. And with the interest which their 
work has aroused in the public generally, 


Courtesy of R. Pauly 








Fig. 1. A less-than-life-size crayon 
portrait signed by Saint-Mémin and 
dated 1797 








there is becoming evident a growing appre- 
ciation of the work of other firms. 

I understand, for instance, that the Sarony 
prints are coming very much to the fore, and 
that wise collectors are buying them in 
whenever opportunity affords. J. Maurer 
worked for Sarony at one time, I believe, as 
did other of the foremost artists of the day, 
each of whom must have put the same effort 
into his work for this firm as for its better- 
known contemporary. I throw this out sim- 
ply as a hint to those who may wish to take 
advantage of it while the prices are within 
reach. 

One is conscious of a similar broadening of 
interest in the whole field of American pic- 
torial art. I was particularly interested in 
the stir of enthusiasm caused a few months 
ago by the unexpected appearance on the 
market of one of the Saint-Mémin less-than- 
life-size crayon portraits, Figure 1. These 
portraits, drawn from life, and never re- 
produced except by the pantograph in the 
form of the small portrait engravings for 
which this artist was famous, are so rare that 
I do not remember having seen one sold 
before. This was one of the much-desired 
pink studies, identifiable as the portrait of 
‘Capitaine Mosley,’ who served under Gen- 
eral Stephen Van Rensselaer in the War of 
1812, —— number 72 in the series of Saint- 
Mémin’s own proof plates,— and was in 
quite untouched condition. 

Saint-Mémin has been classed with the 
profilists for so long that the quality of his 
art as a true portrayal of American character 
has been in some danger of being overlooked. 
A glance at the series of proof studies pre- 
served at the Corcoran Art Gallery in Wash- 
ington should be enough to convince one of 
his truly remarkable genius for portraiture. 
Here is no collation of simpering fine gentle- 
men, all wigged and bedecked alike and all 
idealized to an identical cast of countenance, 
but a group of sturdy American pioneers and 
statesmen, each with the marks of his own 
particular struggle writ large upon his face, 
and each as different from the others as 
human beings are apt to be in any age. There 
is no glamour about the gentleman illus- 
trated, no pretense of idealism or of heroism 
other than that which he actually possessed. 
Yet contemplating him, one receives a better 
idea of what manner of man the Colonial 


r 
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soldier actually was than from a whole im- 
posing gallery of Stuarts or Copleys. 

It is this quality of truth which tells in the 
long run, and which contributes to an appre- 
ciation of the artist that is bound to strength- 
en as time goes on. 

















Cooking Utensils of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Genturies 


a 





i. hg pest everybody, I find, has illusions 
of some kind about ‘the good old days,’ 
even those people who would most readily 











From left to right — a long-handled 
Srying pan, a wooden ‘bread-peel, a toddy iron, 
and an oven shovel or ‘slice’ 


Fig. 2. 


scoff at the idea of themselves as antiquarians. 
Not long ago I heard a middle-aged and 
strictly truthful woman tell a story about 
herself which illustrates admirably how eas- 
ily such illusions grow. 

She said that when her two children were 
about ten and twelve years old, she began 
telling them one day, in her mother’s presence, 
of the wonderful Christmas trees she used 
to have when she was a child. 
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‘But A ». her mother broke in, ‘what 
are you talking of?’ 

‘I am telling them,’ replied her daughter, 
‘of the beautiful trees you used to plan 
for me.’ 

Her mother considered this for a moment, 
remembering their many years of travel and 
the Christmases spent in various foreign 
capitals, and then said quietly, ‘That is 
interesting, A , because, you know, you 
never had but one Christmas tree in all your 
life — the one we had at home the year 
that you were nine.’ 

That must have been a red-letter year in 
the little girl’s life, beside which all the other 
treeless years had melted into nothingness! 
And so it is, no doubt, that most of our 
illusions about the ‘simple life’ of early times 
are born. Poets have immortalized the long 
quiet winter evenings about the fireside of an 
eighteenth-century kitchen. But they have 
left unsung the weary hours of tedious and 
often unnecessary labor that preceded them 
— until most of us have forgotten that these 
ever existed at all. But let the experienced 
housekeeper cast her practised eye over 
the complicated paraphernalia and equipment 
of that kitchen, and she will tell you fast 
enough what she thinks of the ‘simple’ 
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days of old! 
I have somewhere my great-grandmother’s 
Cookery Book, which used to amuse me as a | 
child for hours on end. One recipe in par- 
ticular that I remember was for a ‘simple’ 
dinner dish which you began to prepare at 
eight o'clock in the morning, and which 
demanded some additional ingredient or at- 
tention every hour of the day thereafter, the 
directions for which 
took up three closely 
printed pages! No, 
simple those days 
cannot have been, at 
least not for the 
housekeeper. But 
beautiful they must 
have been, almost 
inevitably: an age 
which, as someone 
has remarked, ‘was 
ignorant of the 
heresy that beauty 
is a luxury easily 





Fig. 5. 4 wrought- 
iron skewer holder 
with skewers. Such 
holders with skewers 
still intact are very 
rare 





Fig. 3. A covered cauldron 
and two crane kettles (left), 
one kettle having a long 
spigot and the other a tilting 
device, which made it un- 
necessary to remove the kettles 
from the crane for pouring 


Fig. 4. Two iron skillets and 
a larger iron grissett, the lat- 
ter used for melting wax for 
rush lights 





dispensed with’; an age ‘which made skillets 
and pot hangers beautiful for cooks and 
scullions.’ 

The most interesting collection of these old 
skillets and hangers — made, in these parts, 
it must be confessed, more often for the use 
of the mistress of the house than for the cook 
or scullion — is in the Antiquarian House at 
Concord, Massachusetts. Made, as it was, 
some fifty years ago, before such things were 
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Fig. 6. A pot lifter, a cake turner, a two- 
pronged fork, a quilling iron, and a pair of 
sugar nippers 


even the least bit valuable, this collection 
contains examples of almost every kind of 
hearth and kitchen utensil in use in America 
during the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. 

I wish that it were possible for me to show 
here the complete series of these utensils, for 
it is only by illustration that one is able to 
give any clear idea of their interest and charm. 

One of the most interesting groups is that 
having to do with the baking of bread —a 
very important activity in an eighteenth- 
century American household. The process 
was almostidentical with that of the medieval 
bakeshop: viz., a stone or brick oven was 
heated by building a fire inside the oven 
itself, after which the fire and ashes were re- 
meved, and the bread baked with the heat 
retained in the masonry. A_ long-handled 
iron oven shovel or ‘slice,’ Figure 2, was used 
to remove the embers. A similar instrument 
made of wood, and having a rounded blade, 
known as a ‘bread-peel,’ also shown in Figure 
2, was used to insert the loaves into the oven. 
For browning them, a ‘salamander’ was im- 
portant. This was an iron shovel-like instru- 
ment, three quarters of an inch thick, which 
was made red-hot in the fire and then held 
near the crust of a loaf until it browned. The 
same process was employed for browning 
pastry and other dishes. 

Small unleavened breads and loaves were 
baked on the hearth on a girdle plate, 











+ 


sometimes supported by a brandreth (fasci- 
nating Anglo-Saxon name!). This was a kind 
of short-legged iron trivet designed to raise 
the girdle plate above the embers. 

In cottages and simple homes, larger loaves 
as well were baked upon the hearth, in that 
most primitive of all cooking utensils, the 
iron cauldron. Sometimes this was turned 
upside down over the loaf and the embers 
heaped about it. The bread thus made was 
called ‘up-set bread.’ Sometimes the loaf was 
placed inside the cauldron and covered with 
a lid. This was called ‘pot-oven bread.’ 

The small covered cauldron in the centre, 
Figure 3, may have been used in this way. It 
is said to have been used by Louisa May 
Alcott during the time when she served as 
volunteer nurse in the Civil War. 

From the cauldron was developed the iron 
skillet, or ‘posnet,’ the medieval equivalent 
of the saucepan. The earliest English speci- 
mens were shaped like cauldrons with long 
curved handles. Eighteenth-century exam- 
ples had flat instead of curved bottoms, and 
were larger at the tops than at the bottoms. 
The handles were usually straight and ta- 
pered, as in Figure 4. Being down-hearth 
vessels, they of course had legs, usually three, 
to raise them above the embers. 

The Concord collection includes skillets of 
various sizes, ranging from a tiny one measur- 
ing scarcely five inches in diameter to several 
of cauldron size. One, shaped somewhat like 
a cauldron, and having a flange for a lid, 
would undoubtedly have been called a 
‘baking pot,’ and may — who knows? — 
have been used for baking the first dish 
of Boston beans. 

The utensil shown at the right in Fig- 
ure 4 is probably not a skillet, but a 


grissett — that is, a shallow iron vessel on 
short feet used for melting the wax into which 
were dipped the wicks for rush lights. 

Some of the most fascinating of the seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century utensils had 
to do with the roasting of meats and game. 


page 


The Concord (Continued on 167) 





Fig. 7. A gridiron having grooved grilles 
which drain into a trough at the base of the 
handle, and a ‘wafer iron, grandfather of 
the waffle iron 
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DRESSING TABLES AND THEIR 
APPOINTMENTS 


[ Continued from page 1 26] 


choice for a table of this nature. 
The silver may be procured in a 
Palladiant finish —a_ protective 
finish of platinum metal guaranteed 
not to tarnish and requiring only 
washing to keep it bright. The 
lamps are figurines of porcelain in 
white and gilt, exquisitely modeled 
with finished detail. The shades 
are pale peach taffeta stretched on 
the frames and painted with a shad- 
owy flower motif. This table is in 
a room of white with classical 
mouldings and chair rail. 

The ivory and gilt painted table 
is a reproduction of a late Louis 
XVI piece; and accompanying it 
is a carved gilt mirror of the same 
period, the design of which blends 
with the patterning on the drawers 
of the table. The table top is inlaid 
with vellum and tooled around the 
edge with a narrow border of gold. 
The lightness of scale, the delicacy 
of patterning, and the exquisite 
textures in the group are the key- 
note for the selection of the other 
appointments. The hand-carved 
ivory hand mirror and box are 
beautifully enhanced by the back- 


ground of ivory vellum. The bottle 
and powder jar are white glass 
painted with a fine tracery design 
of white, accented with a little 
blue and a single rose tulip. These 
add a lacy touch to the table. The 
lamp bases are small modern Chi- 
nese porcelain vases of light 
carnelian color and have medallions 
of white patterned with scenes in 
green and the same blue and rose 
as found in the jars. The shades 
are a lighter value of carnelian- 
colored taffeta, scalloped and bound 
with matching velvet. The finials 
are carved carnelian. 

In the selection of our dressing 
tables, to create a charming setting 
we must give careful thought to 
choosing the right table from the 
many forms that are offered, and 
then it becomes an entertaining 
pastime to acquire harmonious 
appointments that are in sympathy 
with the table and that are dainty 
and exquisite to use. Most of us 
have a bit of the collector's zeal 
for the quest of the unusual, and 
the dressing table is an interesting 
subject on which to vent this urge. 


KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


[ Continued from page 1 33] 


familiar with the washable fabrics 
commonly used to cover the walls 
of the kitchen and bath. These 
may be had in many attractive pat- 
terns to brighten up the rooms 
where they are used. Their chief 
advantage lies in the fact that they 
are non-absorbent and are easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 

Washable wallpapers, while not 
so well known, are becoming pop- 
ular, due to the fact that they may 
be scrubbed with soap and water 
as one cleans a painted wall. The 
material closely resembles ordinary 
wallpaper and is made in a wide 
choice of patterns for use in all 
kinds of rooms. 

No wall finish enriches a room 
as much as genuine wood paneling, 
either the full height of the room 
or in the form of a wainscot three 
or four feet high. Recently there 
has been a revival of the use of 
white pine, particularly for finish- 
ing rooms in the Colonial style. 
The silky grain and rosy knots of 
this most adaptable of woods 
respond readily to shellac and wax 
in the hands of a good finisher. 

Of late there has been introduced 
a substitute for wood paneling, 
which consists of a thin veneer of 
high-grade wood which has been 
treated to overcome its stiffness 
and brittleness. The veneer is 


mounted on a strong flexible cloth 
backing and is sold in rolls of a 
length to suit the height of your 
walls. The chief advantage of this 
material is that it can be pasted to 
the wall like any wallpaper. Panel 
mouldings, base, cap, and cornice 
or plate rail, of the same kind of 
wood as the veneer, may be nailed 
to the wall. The entire surface 
may be then stained and shellacked 
or painted, with the precise effect 
of wood paneling. This new type 


is serviceable and durable. The’ 


sheets of veneer are obtainable in 
popular domestic woods such as 
birch, maple, and walnut, as well 
as mahogany and numerous other 
beautiful foreign woods. 

Beautiful modernistic paneling 
at reasonable cost is possible 
through the use of this special 
veneer. Mouldings can be dis- 
pensed with and the walls covered 
with the veneer sheets, butting the 
sheets neatly and producing a flat 
smooth wall. If desired, matched 
veneers can be procured, and by 
placing the pairs of sheets on the 
wall exactly as they would appear 
if the log was split and opened up, 
an interesting, symmetrical bal- 
anced result is secured. Combina- 
tions of different kinds of woods 
may be used in modernistic pat- 
terns to produce many new effects. 





—— 


THE ASTER CLANS GATHER IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN 


[Continued from page 129] 


rosy-violet to lilac-pink with yel- 
low eyes, and are about two inches 
across. They come in June. 

Very different in appearance, but 
of equal sturdiness, is the striking 
orange E. aurantiacus from Turke- 
stan. The large velvety flowers are 
carried singly on six- to nine-inch 
stems above the mat-forming tufts 
through June and July. 

There is a hybrid form of the 
above in Erigeron hybridus that has 
entirely lost the brilliant orange 
coloring and acquired a branching 
habit with the corymbose flower 
heads of the other parent. It is 
usually carried in a named sort on 
the market, and most often comes 
in coer 3 mag 

Useful to drape on a moist wall 
or rock is Erigeron mucronatus, most 
often listed as Vittadinia triloba, 
an Australian that trails quite 
happily in a light soil and some- 
what sunny sheltered place. The 
small pink and white daisy-like 
flowers are borne in great profusion 
from June until frost. It is also of- 
ten used for edgings. 

Erigeron polispermum \eads us to- 
ward those daintier true elfin al- 
pines of the bleak pumice fields, 
though it has not yet caught up 
with them, being a dweller on the 
lower arid slopes of the east side 
of the Cascade Mountains. It 
makes compact little rosetted mats 
of hairy fringed narrow gray leaves 
about two inches long, and carries 
comparatively very large lavender 
to purple blooms with golden eyes 
that sit solitary on three-inch 
stems, 


Srexinc the same dry rocks, but 
adventuring on to Colorado too, 
is Erigeron compositus (E. multifidus). 
The large flowers are borne soli- 
tary on two- or three-inch stems 
and are particularly noticeable for 
their prominent eyes. It makes 
a flattened tuft of much-slashed 
hand-shaped leaves that are usual- 
ly hairy and often sticky when 
young. This blooms from May 
to September, but the color of the 
flowers varies in different regions, 
running from purple to white. 
This can be used in the moraine 
or a sunny pocket. A variety, E. 
compositus trifidus, climbs above 
11,000 feet in the Sierra Nevadas. 

The mountains of Utah and 
Wyoming give us a most delightful 
treasure, but strangely one that we 
must purchase from British Colum- 
bia or England if we would coax 
it to our gardens with barter. 
This is Erigeron leiomeris (E. spathlae- 
folius). It is a true dweller in the 
clouds that has climbed to the 
high and lonely places, meriting 
an invitation to the choicest rock 
gardens. A pearly translucence 
shows through the daisy-like 
blooms of pale lavender-blue. 
These come in May to sit close 
and singly upon the short stems 


above neat tufts of bright-green 
spoon-shaped leaves. E. radicatus 
is a sister species with hairy foliage 
from the summits of the Sierra 
Nevadas that has sent its seeds to 
the American market. This grows 
sometimes a little taller in the low- 
land, but holds its bloom from May 
to August. 


Thue inulas as a class are too large 
for the rock garden, in many cases 
partaking much of sunflower pro- 
portions. There are, however, a 
very few little-known miniatures 
among the family that are far too 
lovely to be ignored. They first 
won my heart growing among 
cascading sheets of the dainty blue 
bells of a high alpine Campanula, 
and until they crossed the ocean to 
my own garden, I knew no rest. 
Afterward I found our own native 
I. ensifolia of better beauty than the 
I. acaulis 1 had striven so to gain. 
I. ensifolia as 1 know it carries its 
large golden heads singly upon six- 
inch stems that stand well above 
the narrow-leaved tuffets. I note, 
however, that some Eastern nur- 
series advertise this as consid- 
erably taller. Inulas are Composi- 
ts of much sturdiness, and the 
mountain forms come to us from 
alpine meadows. Their great value 
is their ability to thrive amon 

spreading mats of other plants sa 
the bright gold of their blooms, 
which last largely through the 
tide of high summer, I. ensifolia 
blooming from June through Sep- 
tember. This is on our own mar- 
ket, but the lower-growing two- 
inch I. acaulis can probably be 
procured only from English or 
other foreign seed. 

Southern gardens that wish a 
plant well able to fend alone, such 
as the stronger Arabises and aubri- 
etias, may welcome Dimorphotheca 
aurantiaca, of flaming orange hue. 
It covers its low foliage mats with 
large wide-rayed blooms from 
early winter on into summer in the 
South, but is used more often as 
an annual in Northern gardens. 
The taller yellow Leptosyne mari- 
tima is also overly robust for a 
garden of dainty alpines, but is 
extremely useful among rough 
rocks, particularly those that break 
to the sea. 


Wiruue the Senecios must be in- 
vited with discretion, S. tyroliensis 
is a splendid and mannerly little 
plant for the rock garden, being 
very dwarf and compact, but carry- 
ing most brilliant blooms of fiery 
orange-red in spraying heads. The 
bright glossy-green foliage adds 
to the vividness of the plant. It 
is another plant that looks well 
among the small Campanulas. 
Give this a fairly rich, but light, 
soil with stone chips and moisture. 


— 
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IMPERIAL 


The Masterpiece 


“MASTERPIECE—a work showing the hand of a master; a thing which surpasses in excellence anything else done by the maker; anything made 
with extraordinary skill.” Out of the dictionary comes this excellent description of the magnificent Chrysler Imperial Eight. 4 Chrysler's master- 
piece is manifestly a car of masterly designing, masterly engineering and masterly craftsmanship—a motor car built for connoisseurs of motor 
cars. G Quality, the finest Performance, fuscinating—the performance of a car that holds twelve official A. A. A. Contest Board stock car speed 
records for one to five miles. Wheelbase, 145 inches. Engine, 125 horsepower. Transmission, 4-speed with Dual High gears. Brakes, internal 


hydraulics, self-equalizing. We ask you—just try a drive in Chrysler's masterpiece. 


s-Passenger Sedan $2745; Close-Coupled Sedan (illustrated) $2845; 7-Passenger Sedan $2945; Sedan-Limousine $3145. Custom 
Body Styles: Coupe $; 150; Roadster $3220; Convertible Coupe $; 3205 Phaeton $; 575. F.O.B. Factory. Special Equipment Extra. 
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DUTCH GARDENS 
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are roses or annuals such as helio- 
trope, asters, marigolds, stocks, 
Achilleas, Salvias, or Lavandulas. 
Perennials are not so often used in 
the beds, but are grown along the 
wall. Whatever the plant is, the 
quality and perfection of bloom are 
unsurpassed. 

The gardens of the nobility are 
seen from the castles across the 
moat, and the smaller gardens of 
the people are often close to the 
canals and rivers, views of which 
are seen through the clairvoyée. 
When the French influence came, 
fountains were placed as the cen- 
tral motive, nd | during the land- 
scape period many lakes and fish 
and lily ponds were introduced. 
The modern work of to-day shows 
many formal pools, as the work re- 
flects the English and Italian 
schools. 

Jan Vredeman de Vries is the 
most celebrated of the Dutch gar- 
den designers. He was born at 
poate, 0 in 1528. He published 
many books, among which was 
Hortorum  viridariorumque, which 
treats of architectural design and 
fountains and grottoes. The style 
of De Vries was carried to England 
and Germany and largely followed. 
As an example, the Dutch garden 
at Hampton Court was introduced 
by William and Mary and copied 
on many other estates. 


Tuus, in the beginning, the Dutch 
created and perfected their own 
garden design, and it was not until 
about 1640 that Frederick Henry 
called in French aid for the laying 
out of the grounds at Huis ten 
Bosch for his wife, Amalia van 
Solms. Pieter Post built the house 
from the designs of Jacob van 
Campen, the architect. The influ- 
ence of Le Nétre was later felt 
throughout Holland, but because 
of the nature of the land and the 
character and thrift of the Dutch 
people, the type of garden possible 
at Versailles was hardly appro- 
priate except on a much smaller 
scale. The large woodlands that 
were necessary to frame the lay- 
outs were lacking except in the 
Gelderland. Even here the back- 
grounds and settings for the fine 
gardens surrounding the castles 
were by means of allées and ber- 
ceaux and tall hedges. During the 
Napoleonic Wars and also during 
the existence of the Batavian Re- 
public, Holland was the battle- 
ground of Europe, and many of the 
fine old gardens were destroyed. 
Only traces remain to remind us of 
their glory. 

When the nobility had recovered 
from the devastating effects of 
these wars and were ready to re- 
model their grounds, they turned 
to the leadership of England and 
caught the wave of fashion in 
gardening which was passing 
through that country at the time 
when William Kent was changing 


all he could of the old formal style 
of gardening to the modern, or 
landscape school. Thus on many 
of the large Dutch estates the old 
garden has entirely disappeared, and 
informal] landscape work has taken 
its place 

The two chief architects of the 
early nineteenth century were 
Zocher of Harlem and Petzold, a 
pupil of Prince Piickler von Mus- 
kau. Some of their work is excel- 
lent, but the reaction from the old 
formal gardens of the past genera- 
tion also brought in much that was 
bad in the way of planting. Many 
of the evils of the Victorian era, 
such as round beds on the lawns, 
ornaments placed meaninglessly in 
open spaces, and curling paths, 
penetrated to Holland and are still 
to be seen in many modern suburban 
gardens. 


Nor all of the estates follow the 
landscape style, for there are many 
which have been very ably restored 
on the old lines by André of Paris 
and Hugo Portman. The work of 
the ne a architects has been to 
combine the stiff formality of the 
old Dutch gardens with the freedom 
and color of the English gardens. 
This is being very ably done to-day 
by Copyn and Tersteg. 

An engraving of Het Loo in 
1700 shows the early type of for- 
mal garden. In the fine garden be- 
hind the palace ascribed to Jacques 
Roman, in order to gain the effect 
of different levels a broad wall en- 
closed the parterres, and from its 
top, about ten feet in width, steps 
led into the garden at the axis of 
the paths, the part near the house 
being used as an arcade. At the 
end facing this was a fine avenue of 
trees open in the centre to give a 
view of the fountains, four of 
which were placed on the central 
axis. The principal parterre was 
divided into eight rectangular plots 
bordered by small trees at regular 
intervals. The four central plots 
show beautiful broderie designs, 
while the outer ones were merely 
grass with a central tree. At the 
right of the first wing of the palace 
there was a berceau of curving 
design. 

This beautiful park was de- 
stroyed by the French in 1795, and 
the statues taken to Versailles. In 
1819 Petzold restored the grounds, 
but in the free landscape style. 
While there are beautiful groups 
of trees placed effectively on the 
lawns, pleasant walks, and views 
of the lake and woods, there is 
nothing to-day, except the palace, 
to remind one of what was there 
originally. 

At the castle of Amerongen, the 
residence of Count Gonda Bentinck, 
much of the old formal garden has 
come down through the centuries. 
The castle has fine lines and is sur- 
rounded by gardens of real charm. 
These were laid out in 1690 in the 











style of Le Nétre, and the old ber- 
ceau which was planted at that 
time remains to-day. Fine old box 
and yew trees adorn the present 
gardens and walks, and the romance 
and flavor of the past are felt more 
strongly here than where the re- 
storer’s hand has had freer play. 
The gardens are kept up in just the 
right way, —not too well, yet 
with nothing in decay, — and the 
former trees and notes, now grown 
to large proportions, are left where 
they stood, with the flowers of 
to-day blooming at their base. It 
is one of the loveliest spots in 
Holland. 


Orner fine gardens are on the es- 
tates of Middachten, Weldam, and 
Twickel. These have been restored 
on the old lines by André Senior of 
Paris, and the work has been car- 
ried on by Hugo Portman in a very 
intelligent manner. All three cas- 
tles are surrounded by their moats 
and approached through gates and 
drawbridges. A marvelous avenue 
of beech trees nearly a mile long 
precedes the entrance to Middach- 
ten. It is probably the finest allée 
in the world, as the trees are planted 
four abreast, are very tall, and the 
branches interlace above the wide 
roadway. The castle belongs to 
Count Wilhelm Bentinck. The 
gardens are beautifully laid out in 
the formal style with broderie pat- 
terns. These are so placed that 
from each window in the castle the 
garden seems to have been designed 
on that particular axis. 

There are three principal par- 
terres, one on either side and one 
at the back of the castle. The latter 
is backed by the river, and the 
banks on the opposite side have 
been so shaped as to form a propor- 
tionate picture with the widest part 
in the place of the central motive. 
Tall trees are planted at intervals 
on this farther bank to give reflec- 
tion in the water, to frame the gar- 
den, and at certain points to allow 
for the clairvoyée. The patterns of 
broderie, designed with low box 
and filled with flowers such as 
Iberis, ageratum, heliotrope, Gera- 
nium, yellow Achilleas, and calceo- 
laria, give a very gay appearance 
against the background of horn- 
beam hedges which flank the side 
gardens. Walking past these, one 
comes to a hornbeam allée, and 
then the ground slopes to the river 
and shrubs take the place of the 
stiff lines which environ the castle. 
This charming river walk is com- 
pletely hidden from the central 
garden, where the contour line 
remains in simple beauty against 
the mirrored water. 


Tuere are many beautiful gar- 
dens attached to the houses along 
the rivers Vecht and Amstel, and 
on the shores of the latter, near the 
village of Ouderkerk, is an estate 
called Oostermeer, the residence of 
Mr. Goudstikker. The house is in 
pure Louis XIV style, perfectly 
preserved, and the gardens, laid 
out by Mr. Tersteg on the basis of 
the old plans of 1722, are very suc- 





essay 


cessful. The modeling or combi- 
nation of the formal clipped hedges 
used as backgrounds, with the in- 
formal planting of shrubs and 
flowers against them, is again held 
in at the base with a low, clipped 
border of box, and gives the well- 
kept appearance of the best Dutch 
gardens. The rose garden here is 
also confined with the low box 
edging, and the varieties of roses 
grown are mostly standard ones. 
There are many parks and botani- 
cal gardens for the people in Hol- 
land; the one at Leyden for the 
study of plants is famous. The pub- 
lic garden at Zeist is a delightful 
place designed and carried out by 
— Besides pleasant lawns and 
walks and flower beds, and borders, 
there is a charming rock garden 
which in July has masses of yellow 
Sedum acre, Val III Dianthus, 
Statice, var. Borgia, with lovely 
blue flowers, and the perennial 
Capreno Mimulus with masses of 
yellow flowers. The park system 
of the Hague alone comprises two 
hundred and sixty-eight hectares. 
It is under the direction of Mr. 
Westbrook, who is also developing 
Marlotte, just outside the Hague, 
an old estate of about thirteen hec- 
tares, which is being converted into 
a public park around the old six- 
teenth-century house. There is a 
beautiful long water piece left on 
the grounds from a former time. 


Besiwss formal work, some from 
former times and some recon- 
structed, there are many gardens 
showing the modern tendency in 
Holland. Perhaps the principal 
feature of this work is the combi- 
nation of the national type with 
the informality and color of English 
gardens, while utilizing Italian 
and French elements. The princi- 
pal building material being brick, 
by the free use of brick walls and 
pergolas the garden architect has 
been able to carry throughout the 
layout the note set by the house. 

The small town gardens are mar- 
vels in that so much is contained in 
such a small ts and they are so 
pleasantly and cheerfully arranged 
that they make veritable outdoor 
living-rooms. The planting in 
cities is usually confined to flower- 
ing shrubs and Geraniums. 


Tue Dutch have a love for red 
Geraniums and plant them in every 
conceivable place, even in a basket 
on top of a post placed in the mid- 
dle of the street to direct traffic. 
Whether it is the effect of contrast 
to the Dutch climate, or a real 
difference in color, the blooms 
in Holland seem more vivid and 
grow more luxuriantly than else- 
where. 

The feeling of satisfaction that 
comes from seeing such well-de- 
signed plots and such well-grown 
plants makes one feel that indeed 
the work of Dutch garden archi- 
tects and gardeners deserves the 
study of other countries, and that, 
as John D. Sedding has said, ‘The 
Earth is richer, and Mankind hap- 
pier for the Dutch Garden.’ 
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ESTRAINT is the keynote were designed by a famous archi- 
ry of Early American archi- tect to blend harmoniously with 
tecture. Any detail that is obvi- house and setting—without wait- 
ous disturbs an effect that should ing for the years to soften them into 
be quiet and unobtrusive. All too deauty. For other periods and 
often a mew roof is the interrupt- types of architecture there are 


ing element. Salem Shingles in warm browns, 
A roof of Salem Shingles, on greens and reds. 
theother hand, is zew only in so far As all Salem Shingles are made 


as it is modern. Its appearance of asbestos fibres and Portland 
has the hand-hewn, weathered cement combined under pressure, 
authenticity of roofs laid genera- a Salem Roof protects your home 
tions ago. At the same time mod- from one of the most common 
ern science has added the qualities causes of loss. (23% of residential 
which make it fireproof and ever- fires start on inflammable roofs.) 
lasting. Your architect will assist you 

If your house is Early Ameri- in selecting the Salem Roof for 
can, you will be particularly in- your home... or write to Archi- 
terested in the soft New England _ tectural Service, Johns-Manville, 


grays of Salem Shingles. They Madison Ave. at 41st St.,N. Y.C. 
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CASA DEL SOGNO 
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grapevine trellis. As I pass I 
glimpse a long golden loaf, the 
green of salad in a huge yellow 
bowl, the graceful curve of a straw- 
covered wine bottle. 

Shall we in America ever slip 
naturally and simply into this 
gracious outdoor living, I wonder, 
without a fussy, conscious ‘pick- 
nicking’? I seem to remember 
one alfresco dinner I inflicted on 
the family on an August evening. 
They saw it through, politely ignor- 
ing its staccato Agr pons of 


twitchings, slaps, and spasmodic 
passes in the air. Perhaps our 
climate is to blame. Have we a 


greater number .and variety of 
pestiferous little wingéd creatures 
of darkness? Or is it merely that 
our occasional attempts surprise 
them to inquisitive investigation? 


Ir I do not watch the moonrise 
from the hill, I climb to my own 
watchtower surmounted by an iron- 
railed terrace. Here I can look 
down into my garden, beyond its 
old stone wall and across the Place 
to the crenelated battlements of the 
Chateau, and off over village and 
valley to the amazing sweep of 
mountains circling the horizon 
with tiny distant villages cradled 
in their hollows, all a shimmer of 
jewels at night. Here I frequently 
have morning coffee or afternoon 
tea, stretched lazily in a deck chair. 
But it is no place for work. That 
panorama entices the gaze and lures 
to endless daydreams. For con- 
centration, better the farthest 
corner of my garden close among 
the lazy snails. There are lots of 
snails in my garden. I think they 
know I have a fellow feeling for 
them. Of all creatures they have 
most fully perfected the art of ‘jest 
setting.” Mimi has an immense 
contempt for them. She picks 
them off indignantly. ‘Vilaine béte! 
It eats the plants.’ Timidly I stand 
by and let her bear them away in 
the dustbin, ashamed to confess my 
weakness for them. Poor little 
beasties, you have been unjustly 
slandered. If we had to carry our 
houses about on our back we should 
move at a snail's pace, too — or 
“jest set.” 

Mimi is my little femme de minage. 
Every morning she pulls the bell 
cord hanging outside the garden 
door and I rejoice to hear the mel- 
low jingling of the brass bell that 
swings above the wall. I rejoice 
because she arrives promptly with 
milk and ice. Before I thought of 
asking her to bring them, I used to 
wait in restless uncertainty for the 
problematical advent of the milk 
boy and the ice lady. I explained 
patiently and at length that the 
milk must arrive before ten, since 
it must be boiled and then cooled 
before lunch. ‘Ah, yes, madame. 
Perfectly. To-morrow morning at 
ten.” It continued to trickle in 
- literally, along the garden path 





and over the black apron of the 
small boy grasping the handle of 
the blue saucepan. It continued to 
trickle in at eleven or twelve — 
or not atall. Then Mimi solved the 
problem and I dismissed the small 
boy and the ice lady. For the 
French language I have great 
respect and deep affection in spite 
of, or because of, its occasional 
charming inconsistencies. If laitier 
is milkman and Jatiére is milk lady, 
and glacier is iceman, one leaps 
nimbly to the conclusion that 
glaciére is ice lady. Notatall. The 
glacitre is the ice box. 


Ir is our proud boast that here in 
this fifteenth-century town we have 
most of the twentieth-century con- 
veniences — ice, electricity, mod- 
ern plumbing, hot and cold running 
water. My bathroom is a spacious 
room equipped with the most 
approved modern fixtures. But it 
opens quaintly from the kitchen, 
and the kitchen is quite at the 
farthest end of the house from the 
bedrooms. Your journey lies via 
the hall, through the salon, 
down three stone steps, across the 
kitchen, up two stone steps, and — 
there youare! At six in the evening 
the fire-is lighted in the kitchen 
stove. Some three hours later the 
bath water is hot. But every drop 
of water that pours steaming into 
that shining tub has had to be 
pumped up by hand from some 
mysterious depth to a cistern in the 
attic, whence it descends with anair 
of sophisticated elegance through 
those hypocritically gleaming fau- 
cets. Casual callers are requested 
to pump fifty strokes on arrival. 
House guests, every time they drift 
through the kitchen. Mimi and I 
do our daily hundreds. 


For every scuttle of coal, Mimi 
must go out the garden gate, down 
the hill to a picturesque arch 
under the old tower, a within 
that ancient cave, behold — the 
coal cellar! Fortunately there is a 
generous wood box in the salon, 
a charming old French coffre that 
holds the fireplace wood and pine 
cones — enormous, resinous cones, 
called delightfully ‘apples of the 
pines.’ When the windowpanes 
are streaming with rain and the 
garden is a blurred green mist 
through the glass of the French 
door, I heap them on the fire till 
the flames go roaring up the old 
chimney. The squat brass tea- 
kettle, culled from London's Cale- 
donian Market, tucks its four tiny 
feet under it on the hearth like a 
contented tabby and winks drow- 
sily through the amber glass of its 
handle. And from the mantel 
above, a gentle little Madonna, 
carved with the reverent skill of 
an Oberammergau craftsman, leans 
down in tender blessing. 

When Mimi departs she wishes 








me prettily, ‘Bon appétit.’ Then I 
lock the garden door and cross the 
Place to a little café where I dine 
each evening. In the chilly nights 
of early spring we are cosily in- 
doors behind red-checked curtains. 
But we emerge on to the Place 
under the acacias when the summer 
evenings begin and the sun goes 
down gloriously behind the moun- 
tains and the darkness is lighted 
softly by dim yellow lanterns 
among the branches. If it begins to 
rain, big fringed parasols are raised 
over the tables. But the shower 
does not last long. Once, at a 
sudden patter of drops, Madame la 
patronne spread her hands dra- 
matically. ‘All day long it is only 
to lift the eg reénter the 
cushions and chairs. Lower the 
parasols, bring out the cushions and 
armchairs. C'est embétant! May the 
good God remark our courage and 
patience!’ 

In early April only a few golden 


“THE HIGHLANDS’ 


[ Continued from page 15 1] 


more, deliberately copied the gar- 
den at Knole Park, Sevenoaks, 
Kent, or whether he and his Eng- 
lish gardener instinctively devel- 
— a plan which was a composite 
of those they had admired in old 
England. Certainly there is marked 
resemblance, not only to Knole 
Park, but to Losley Park, Guildford, 
Surrey, and in the restoration be- 
gun in 1917 Miss Sinkler, with 
the advice of Mr. Wilson Eyre, the 
architect, has strictly followed the 
old English tradition. 

True, there were at the time 
when Miss Sinkler bought the place 
existent old walls, old shrubs, old 
box, old trees, a few half-oblit- 
erated paths for clues on which to 
work. Careful study has been 
given to the preservation of all that 
was left of another era, so that now 
the original owners would feel 
quite at home in their garden; the 
sense of continuity seems never to 
have been lost. 

Almost a century ago the merits 
of the garden were recognized by 
Andrew Jackson Downing, our 
first American landscape architect, 
who, in his Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Landscape Gardening ap- 
plied to North America with a View 
to the Improvement of Country Res#- 
dences, a book as thorough, as pon- 
derous, and as rambling as its title 
implies, writes of the Highlands: 
‘The whole estate is a striking ex- 
ample of science, skill and taste 
applied to a country seat, and there 
are few in the Union, taken as a 
whole, superior to it.’ 

Its trees seem rooted and unified 
with the landscape in a different 
way from those great trees which 
in America to-day are jerked up 
root and branch, hurled bodily on 
swift-moving trucks, and speedily 
dispatched to the newly built 
house, which simply must look 


————. 


globes were still hanging among 
the dark leaves of the orange trees, 
wd the middle of May a foam of 
blossoms broke like the snowy crest 
of a wave over all the branches, 
The ravishing perfume hung on the 
air and drifted in through the open 
windows. When the garden was 
sweet with moonlight and the 
fragrance of orange flowers, then 
if ever it was a ‘poetic garden.’ 

Often we sat late before the 
salon fire and one or another of the 
group would rise and throw open 
the door for a deep, delicious drink 
of that cool, perfumed night air. 
Once at such a moment someone 
remarked casually, ‘Your Cagnois 
birds keep late hours.’ And then 
with one accord we all gave a 
gleeful cry: ‘Nightingales!’ From 
valley and hillsides such a mad, 
witching revel of ecstatic cadenzas! 
It was almost too much — moon- 
light, orange blossoms, and night- 
ingales! Epatant! 


old! To-day, our countryside is 
being scoured for old box bushes, 
old wisteria vines, and such. 
Clever methods of transporting 
and transplanting have been de- 
veloped, but the result gained by 
all this straining after effect is not 
the same as that achieved by Time, 
who works in a casual fashion, yet 
with so firm a touch. 

The garden of the Highlands is 
situated at the east end of the 
house, enclosed by high walls, and 
is in reality a series of small, in- 
timate gardens formed by long 
straight paths which subdivide the 
square area. The whole garden is 
on a sufficiently large scale to give 
an unusual sense of freedom. The 
enclosing walls unite the various 
units without making one too 
aware of boundaries, for they are 
vine-covered and, together with 
the old trees, continue in vertical 
line the turf color, serving to givea 
vertical accent to the whole. The 
high crenelated wall on the left 
was originally part of the orangery, 
and the turret house at the end, 
now used as a sort of retreat, was 
originally the gardener’s house of 
two rooms, in which he lived with 
his family of nine! The Gothic 
windows and battlemented wall, 
built about 1832, express that 
Gothic feeling which everywhere 
was creeping into design of the 
early eighties, and to this same 
period belong many of the marble 
figures which stand sentinel at 
gateways, or silhouette themselves 
against dark semicircles of arbor- 
vitae. 

The central axis of the garden 
leads from the east piazza of the 
house, with which it is happily 
connected by the use of potted 

lants — oleanders, bougainvilleas, 
ell myrtles, and so on. Fora 
certain distance this axis is bor- 
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The Competition this year will have only two classifications: the Eastern house 


and the Western house, with the following prizes offered. Houses of G-12 rooms 


are included tn each group. 


FOR THE BEST 


Ist Prize 


2nd Prize 


ord Prize 


FOR THE BEST 


Ist Prize 


2nd Prize 


ard Prize 


HOUSE EAST 


HOUSE 


OF THE 


$500 


$300 


$200 


MEISSISSIPPI: 


points: — 


1. Excellence of design 


2. Economy in space and con- 


venience in plan 


3. Adaptation to lot and orienta- 


tion 


4. Skill in use of materials 


WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI: 


$500 
$300 


$200 


The Competition calls for photo- 
graphs and plans, as specified in 
detail below, of houses recently 
built within the United States. 
As in previous years, a selected 
-number of the houses submitted 
will be sent in a traveling exhibi- 
tion to as many cities from the 
east to the west coast as our 


scheduled time will allow. 











cOoON DITIONS 


The submission of material in the 
Small-House Competition will be 
taken asan acceptance of the con- 
ditions as set forth below. 





1. This competition is open to all architects and 
architectural designers, and each competitor 
may submit as many houses as he desires. 


2. The house submitted may be of any style 
and of any material. 


3. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and 
may contain, as noted above, from six to twelve 
rooms, inclusive. Breakfast-rooms, pantries, 
baths, dressing-rooms, halls, !aundries, and en- 
closed porches will not be counted as rooms. 
There must be presented: — 


a. Three photographs of the house: — 
1. General view 
2. Exterior detail 
3. Interior detail 


Two of these photographs are to be at least 
7” x 9” in size, and the third an enlarge- 
ment at least 14” x 18”, all to be in soft 
sepia finish. The enlargement should be 
of the general view or exterior detail. 


b. First and second floor plans, drawn in ink 
at any convenient scale, and pochéd, with 
rooms plainly labeled and dimensioned; 
plot plan showing location and orientation 
of house, also at any convenient scale. 


c. Legend giving the following information: — 
Name of owner (not obligatory) 











. Location of house 

. Orientation of house 

Composition of family 

Special problems that had to be con- 
sidered 

. Material and color of outside walls 

. Material and color of roof 

. Color of outside trim, doors, and 

windows 
9. Short description of interior shown 


CND wPwr 


These photographs, plans, and legend must 
all be mounted on one piece of beaver 
board, or a similar heavy mount, 30” x 40” 
in size and of light buff or cream color. 


d. Set of blueprints showing the four elevations 
of the house. These should be folded and 
placed in an envelope, which should be 
pasted to the back of the mount. These 
blueprints must not contain the name of 
the architect. 


4, The contestant’s name and address shall not 
be put on the front of the mount, but shall be 
written on the back, and a piece of paper, 
pasted around the edges, placed over it. On 
the back shall also be pasted an envelope con- 
taining a plain card, 3” x 5” in size, clearly 
lettered with the name and address of the archi- 
tect. Any house which the contestant does not 
wish to have exhibited should be plainly marked 
on the back of the mount, ‘ Not for Exhibition.’ 
Otherwise we shall consider that we have his 
consent to exhibit his photographs. 


5. On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, 
in two or three lines and nicely lettered, the 
inscription, ‘Submitted in the Contest held by 





the House Beautiful Magazine.’ In the upper 
right-hand corner shall be left space for a card 
3” x 5” which will contain the architect’s name, 
if the mount is selected for exhibition. 

6. All photographs and plans entered in this 
competition and chosen for either publication 
or exhibition shall remain in our possession 
until after the exhibitions. We request that 
houses entered in this competition be not sub- 
mitted to any other magazine until after they 
are released by us. All contestants will be noti- 
fied of the awards soon after they are made, 
and those whose houses are not selected for 
either publication or exhibition may withdraw 
them by sending the necessary notification. 
Entries will be returned express collect. Con- 
testants whose houses are exhibited will be 
notified when the exhibitions are over. If they 
desire, their photographs will then be returned 
to them upon the payment of the necessary 
transportation charges. 


7. In order not to delay the exhibitions, and also 
to ensure better reproductions, glossy prints of 
those photographs to be used in the House 
Beautiful will be secured from the architects. 
They will be asked also to furnish a second set 
of inked plans, or photographs of plans, for 
publication. It will be considered that the 
honorarium of $50 for publication rights covers 
the expense of these prints and plans. 


8. All entries should be carefully packed with 
stiff cardboard for protection, and expressed or 
delivered to the House Competition Editor, 
The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on or before October 
15,1931. 
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These will be judged by a jury 
containing at least two members 
of the American Institute of 
Architects, on the following 
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KINDEL©@OLONIAL 
Beps 


IMPLICITY makes perfec- 
tion possible. The authentic, 
elegant simplicity and charm of 


Kindel Colonial Beds is one 
reason for their popularity. 
They are sought after and 


prized by connoisseurs. 


Kindel Colonial Beds are offered in 
more than 50 designs which express the 
variations of the original Colonial 
masterpieces in all their purity. 


And now, for the first time, Kindel an- 
nounces a broad selection of related bed- 
room pieces — bureaus, dressing tables, 
highboys, lowboys, and mirrors to 
harmonize with the world-famous Kindel 
Colonial Beds. 


This makes possible personalized selec- 
tions resulting in endless individual 
combinations of kindred style pieces. 
Your taste, your needs, and your space, 
can all be easily gratified and satisfied. 


Your furniture dealer or department 
store will be pleased to show you their 

. display of Kindel Colonials. And many 
have model Kindel Colonial Bedrooms 
complete. 


Meanwhile, let us send you the fasci- 
nating new booklet describing 1931 
combinations and voguish variations of 
Colonial ensembles. Give the postman 


Kindel Beds 


GRAND RAPIDS 





Send this coupon to 
learn how you may 
obtain a charmingly 
quaint, block 
framed, 344 x 344” 
Colonial sihoustee, 
absolutely FREE. 






















Kindel Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please send me your Colonial booklet. 
Name 
Street 
City 
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dered by two wide, vine-covered 
arbors, and midway the distance 
to its terminal wall (added in the 
recent restoration) it is ¢rossed by 
the lateral axis, also a bed and 
shrub-bordered way of green turf. 
This crossing is marked by a cir- 
cular pool of bluish tint, and to the 
left is a rectangular pool of the 
same shade. The terminal wall, 


nots, and later in the season other 
blossoms, but never a predomi- 
nance of blossom color. 

Of the numerous gardens within 
the garden, none is more charming 
than the first on the left as one 
walks away from the house and, 
passing beyond the small summer- 
house with the lovely vistas from 
every door, enters the box-bor- 





The battlemented wall and marble figures express the Gothic feeling which 
so greatly influenced all design during the early eighties 


which acts as effective shelter 
against winter winds, is high, 
machicolated, and thickly vine- 
covered, broken only by a series of 
openings which offer a view ex- 
tending far over the fields. 

Each of the four parts formed by 
these dividing axes is broken into 
smaller units, and each of these has 
a separate entity and gives to the 
visitor a sense of intimacy and se- 
clusion. From no one place in the 
garden can its whole expanse be 
seen. Paralleling the long axis 
leading direct from the house are 
two narrow grass walks bordered 
by box and separated from the 
central panel a grass by flower 
beds in some places and shrubbery 
in others. Iris, tulips, and pansies 
in varied tones of purple and laven- 
der come in the early spring, there 
are white violets and forget-me- 


dered maze, enclosed by walls of 
high old box, and designed in 
small, close-clipped box. Here are 
border beds in larkspur, roses, and 
many old-fashioned flowers. But 
the interest of the garden centres 
in the second small garden, which 
is in reality the lateral axis and 
contains the two pools. The third 
section on the left consists of a box- 
enclosed square with border beds 
and flowering shrubs. The fourth 
and last is particularly lovely with 
its carnations and roses, citrina and 
lilacs, herb walks, its pendent 
white wisteria which hangs over a 
pergola, and its far-distant view. 
Here beneath this mass of fragrant 
blossom one may sit forgetting the 
hurly-burly of a modern world, 
content to gaze over those placid 
fields where cows are grazing, and 
then beyond to soft, wooded hills. 
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material of which the overcurtain 
is made is equally unsuitable, for 
though the Jacobean linen harmon- 
izes with the bulbous-legged table 
and possibly with the large cabinet 
as well, it is all wrong with the 
room itself and with the windows. 
Incidentally a fabric of this par- 
ticular type should never be made 
up with a shirred valance. Dignity 


of pattern and fabric demands dig- 
nity in the making. When trim 
around a window is as lovely as 
this and as definite in style it should 
be left uncovered. The large panel 
over the mantel, which provided a 
splendid frame for a vigorous paint- 
ing, is here a meaningless space 
partially filled with an inappro- 
priate mirror. If an object too 
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A Russian Trio 
worth knowing! 





— 


| LENIN 


By D. S. Mirsky 


“Tor an understanding of the 





Soviet system, as well as of 
Russia’s relation to the rest of 
the world, nothing better could 
be offered than a volume like 
this. The book is ample in its 
portraiture of Lenin . . . also fur- 
nishing a frank account of Len- 
inism by a believer in it.” — The 


Boston Transcript. $2.50 





THE 
LAST STAND 


By Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. 


“MHE clarity of outlook stands 
embodied in eloquence of 
speech, in brilliance of picture, in 
logic irrefutable, for it is no 
dogma of assertion that one 
gathers out of the splendid sub- 
stance of this study of modern 
Russia. This is history, superbly 
and convincingly portrayed; 
drama, of a genuine greatness,” 
— The Washington Star. $3.00 





THE ROAD 
TO THE 
GREY PAMIR 


By Anna Louise Strong 


ss SHE covers the tales of mar- 
riages and deaths, preserves 

the story, and then deduces social 
conclusions, holding the gate of 
her journal on foot and wild 
horse. Miss Strong has made a 
valuable and entertaining record. 
She limns these things with the 
interest some travelers reserve 
for eating and anecdote.” — Er- 
nestine Evans in the New York 
Herald Tribune. $3.00 
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Which 
will you have in 
your new HOME? 


Kernerator assures the mod- 

ern method of waste dis- 
posal... All household waste 
is dropped through the handy 
hopper door in the kitchen 
— garbage, rubbish, sweep- 
ings, newspapers, magazines, 
tin cans, bottles— and falls to 
the combustion chamber in the 
basement, where it is destroyed 
by burning ... The small cost 
of the Kernerator will surprise 
you ... Ask your architect. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 
KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
3542 N. Richards St. Milwaukee 


Offices in over 150 Cities 
© 1981 K.1. Co. 
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EXHIBITION 





July 24-August 7 
Los Angeles, California 


Architects’ Building Material 
Exhibit 





August 10-21 
San Francisco, California 
The White House 





August 24—September 1 
Santa Barbara, California 
Recreation Center 





September 7-17 
Portland, Oregon 
Meier and Frank Company 





September 21-30 
Seattle, Washington 
Frederick and Nelson 
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small in size had to be hung in that 
area, it should have been properly 
spaced with the correct margins 
above and below. Never let pic- 
ture or mirror which does not fill 
an entire panel rest against the 
lower or the — edge. The 
opposite long wall shows another 
bad arrangement of good space. 
The oval picture might have been 
all right in a smaller panel, but 
here it is out of scale. The four 
smaller pictures may fill in space, 
but their sizes and shapes are so 
unrelated to the oval and to the 
entire space that the final effect is 
that of a hodgepodge. 


Tus is another instance of hav- 
ing bought the ornaments and 
accessories that were the fad of the 
moment, regardless of their suit- 
ability. The large ship model, 
which might be at home in an 
Early American house or in a 
summer seaside cottage, has no 
reason for being here, other than 
the fact that the owner had it or 
had been given it when full-rigged 
ships were in vogue. Not only is it 
in bad taste, but it is placed on a 
table that is much too small and 
dainty for it. 

The lamps show the evil influ- 
ence of the worst phase of modern 
commercial art. However, it is a 
question whether they are really 
any worse than the elaborate gold 
and filigree ones which they re- 
placed. The designs are not good 
in themselves and certainly are out 
of harmony with the furniture 
and with the character of the room. 
The ornaments that fill the niches 
at the top of the bookshelves are 
unusually bad, for the Chinese 
gong at the left has little beauty, 


and certainly it is of no use placed 
where it cannot be reached. The 
same is true of the elaborate French 
clock in the other niche. Book- 
shelves do seem to be a hardship 
when there are no books. 

Probably the worst mistake in 
the entire room, and the one most 
often found, is the decoration of 
the piano. No musician will place 
extraneous objects on the piano 
and quite rightly. But unfortu- 
nately thecasual player looks on the 
piano as a place to be decorated. 
So here we have the Spanish shaw] 
of bright colors, carelessly draped 
to collect the greatest amount of 
dust. The silver basket was prob- 
ably a wedding present, but the 
piano is not the place to display it. 
The artificial roses may be more 
economical than real ones, but they 
ate just one more horror here. 
Photographs always collect on the 
piano in such a room, and here they 
are in all their glory with the 
latest style of easel frames. This is 
not exaggeration, for many pianos 
have I seen that were equally 
loaded with odds and ends, especi- 
ally photographs. Leave your 
piano free to be a good musical 
instrument. 


Simpticiry seems a hard rule to 
follow sometimes, for in the case 
of accessories it nearly always 
means elimination. Don’t hang 
on to things that you know are bad 
even if you have had them for 
years. If the thing itself is good 
there is always a place for it, but 
if its only merit is as a passing fad, 
let it go without regret. Be dis- 
criminating and use only those 
things that are really suitable if you 
would have a harmonious house. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington Street 


Boston Massachusetts 





collection contains one of the two or 
three complete spit jacks that I know 
of in this country. This was unfortu- 
nately being repaired at the time these 
photographs were taken, and so could 
not be shown here. Thousands of 
people, however, have seen and ad- 
mired the similar one in the kitchen of 
the Wayside Inn at Sudbury. 

An important accessory of spit 
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roasting was the wrought-iron skewer 
holder with its hanging iron skewers of 
different lengths and sizes. Figure 5 
shows one of the very rare holders on 
which the skewers still remain intact. 
The handle is thinly wrought, and is 
pierced in a typical seventeenth- 
century design— altogether as de- 
lightful a specimen of craftsmanship as 
one would find in many a day. Two 





Fig. 8. Two revolving bread toasters and a trivet, all of wrought iron 


(Continued on page 172) 
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The Cost ofa 
Cool House 
now is repaid 
by Future 
Fuel Savings 






































UST a few hours now—and your 

home can be made cooler, more 
comfortable, more livable during 
the hot sultry days still ahead. For 
that is all the time it takes to in- 
sulate your home by the new Johns- 
Manville method. 


“Wool” made from melted rock 
is blown under pressure into the 
spaces between studs and rafters 
forming a thick, fireproof wall with- 
in your walls ... This invisible wall 
effectively keeps out the penetrating 
rays of the sun, making your house 
cooler, more livable day and night. 
House owners who have this pro- 
tection report that rooms once un- 
bearably stuffy on hot sultry days 
are now from 6° to 15° cooler. 

€ 


In winter, J-M Home Insulation 
keeps heat from leaking out—mak- 
ing your house warmer, healthier— 
cutting your fuel costs from 20 to 
35%! This important saving covers 
the cost of year ’rownd comfort. J-M 
Home Insulation can be as easily 
installed in old houses as in those 
under construction. And can be paid 
for in easy installments under the 
J-M “year to pay” plan. 

For more detailed information, 
address Johns-Manville, Madison 
Avenue at 41st Street, N. Y. C. 


* * Installed in a few hours 
J-M Home Insulation gives 
new living comfort . + «+ - 





J ohns-Manville 


JM| Home Insulation 
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ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


AUGUST- In August the eye 
FLOWERING does not expect color 
SHRUBS among the shrubs so 

- much as quiet restful 
foliage, long stretches of undulat- 
ing greens in varying tones and 
textures. The common locusts with 
their finely divided leaves are 
among the most attractive of these 
summer greens; likewise the cool 
feathery grays of the rosemary and 
royal willows, the elaeagnus, the 
sprays of tamarix, or the fluffiness 
of Symphoricarpos chenaulti. The 
pearlbush has a most refreshing 
bright green foliage, and the bush 
honeysuckles havethesamequality. 

And yet, if one is interested in 
flowering shrubs, this month brings 
many interesting effects. The old- 
fashioned shrub-althea (Hibiscus 
syriacus) is not the least of these, 
whether your choice is the pure 
white, the palest pink, deep violet, 
or the crisp raspberry red. I like 
the double forms best. Examined 
in detail they seem almost as per- 
fect as camellias. 

The large single flowers of the 
Hibiscus moscheutos (common rose- 
mallow) one naturally thinks of 
next after the shrub-althea. They 
have the same range of coloring, 
and are shrublike in effect, though 
they usually die back to the ground 
in winter. However, their general 
texture is much coarser. 

Hollyhocks (Althaea rosea) do not 
belong to the same family botani- 
cally, though the single flowers 
do somewhat resemble the mal- 
lows. An annual having the same 
form of flower is the Lavatera 
trimestris (herb treemallow). It 
grows readily from seed sown 
where it is to bloom, and it might 
be interesting to combine all these 





grow ? 


plants having flowers of similar 


form and coloring. 


e @ e An unusual color scheme for 
an August garden was once evolved 


from the trumpet-vines. Their 


tones of coral and pinkish range are 
not in accord with the usual pastel 
pinks and baby blues, but very 
delicate and subtle combinations 
can be found. Dahlias of carmine 
shading to amber and yellow, such 
as Mrs. T. B. Ackerson or Mr. 
Crowley, or the pure orange pom- 
pon Amber Queen, the varied tones 
of the primulinus gladiolus, con- 
trasting with the misty grays and 
lavenders, seaholly, globethistles, 
Statice and nepeta, and the deeper 
blue of Veronica longifolia subsessilis, 
can all be used. Tiger lilies are 
perfect with trumpetcreeper and 
orange or salmon _hollyhocks. 
Phlox must be lavender or orange- 
red — such as Deutschland or Dr. 
Konigshofer. The deep rose or pink 
phloxes are of course impossible. 


e@ eo Pepperbush is one of the 
most satisfactory of summer-flow- 
ering shrubs, for not only are the 
abundant spikes of bloom very 
fragrant, but it makes, when well 
grown, an attractive low foliage 
mass. 

One shrub flowering in late 
summer, not often found in cata- 
logues, is Aesculus parviflora (bot- 
tlebrush buckeye), a fine spreading 
shrub with erect spikes of creamy- 
white flowers. 

A particularly attractive combi- 
nation is that of purple Buddleias 
with feathery sprays of the fall- 
blooming tamarix (Tamarix pentan- 
dra). Another is the bush-clover 
(Lespedeza), whose rosy-purple 


INSURE 
GARDEN 


PLEASURE 
Next Spring — 
By Planting This Fall 





Mountain Andromeda 


Bae YOU realize the advantages of 
Fall planting? From the middle of 
August until the ground is frozen you 
should plant evergreens and most of the 
flowering shrubs and perennials — when 
Spring arrives, you have only to fill in 
the gaps and complete your plantings. 
You will enjoy your garden more — 
and the plants will be well established. 


Here are a few suggestions — all shapely, 

transplanted, nursery-grown specimens that 
will add to the joy of gardening and en- 
hance the beauty of your home. 
Azalea arborescens, Sweet Azalea. Delight- 
fully spicy, fragrant white flowers with 
pink stamens appear in profusion, lasting 
for weeks. Becomes a spreading clump 3-6 
feet broad in cultivation. The foliage colors 
striking shades of red in late autumn. The 
Azaleas are aristocrats in their own right. 

12-18 inch clumps, budded, B&B,* 

$2.00 each — $18.00 per ten 

18-24 inch clumps, budded, B&B 

$3.00 each — $27.00 per ten 
Japanese Yew, Taxus cuspidata. The best 
dense hedge evergreen for northern gardens. 
Our stock is very fine, either upright or 
spreading form. State which. 

12-18 inch, B&B— $3.00 each— 

27.00 per ten 
18-24 inch, B&B — $4.00 each — 
$36.00 per ten 
Mountain Andromeda, Pieris floribunda. 
One of the best of all broadleaf ericaceous 
evergreens. Flowers like Lily-of-the-Valley. 
We have a large stock of specimen plants. 

9-12 inch, B&B— $1.50 each— 

$13.50 per ten 

12-18 inch, B&B— $2.25 each— 

$20.00 per ten 
Mugho Pine, Pinus montana mughus. Best 
of all dwarf pines; our stock is wonderful. 

12-18 inch, BkB — $2.00 each — 

$18.00 per ten 

18-24 inch, B&RB — $3.50 each — 

$31.50 per ten 
Five or more of one variety at the ten rate. 
Cash with order entitles you to five percent 
discount. 

* B&B— means Balled and Burlapped — 
which makes handling pleasant and safe. 











Carolina Hemlock 


Write for our 1931 Jllustrated Catalog ard 
information on Fall Planting. Address 


HARLANP. KELSEY, INC. 
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Woven Wood Fence, made by hand in France, of /ive-cut Chest- 


nut. Free illustrated catalo 


obtained with Dubois. 


Whatever fencing or screeni 
with distinction and assured 


DUBOIS * 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, Dept.E 
East Boxford, Massachusetts 


DUBOIS Fence & G4rneN Co., INC., 101 Park Ave., New York 


of nearest dealer. 
EES SA 
City. 


Name 
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pea-like flowers contrast so effec- 
tively with the white of Clematis 
paniculata. 

Vitex macrophylla (4’) is another 
interesting shrub flowering in late 
August, with aromatic five-fin- 
gered leaves and lavender spikes of 
bloom. With it I always plant 
mint shrub (Elsholtzia stauntoni), 
of somewhat more rounded form 
and spikes of lilac flowers. 

A very showy climber is the 
Lonicera beckrotti (15'), or ever- 
blooming honeysuckle, whose 
abundance of tubular yellowish 
flowers, flushed rosy purple on the 
outside, are both profuse and 
handsome. 

The common bluebeard (Cary- 
opteris incana) is an interesting little 
shrub with blue flowers not unlike 
the ageratum, coming into bloom in 
early September. In this climate it 
dies back to the ground frequently, 
and might be called a shrubby 
perennial. With it I should plant 
the mistflower (Eupatorium coeles- 
tinum), which, though a true 
perennial, has flowers of similar 
form and color. 


eee Again we are intrigued by 
an unusual-sounding name. This 
time it is Stranvaesia davidiana (5’), 
an evergreen shrub with scarlet 
fruit belonging to the family of 
Rosaceae, which should be most 
attractive. 





BARBERRIES It is surprising how 
——$__ many kinds of bar- 
berries we find, and how interest- 
ing a collection might be made of 
them. They could be combined 
attractively with certain of the 
broad-leaved evergreens like Ma- 
honia or leucothoe. 

First we have the common or 
old-fashioned barberry. This is the 
one which makes trouble with pine 
blister rust, and is forbidden in 
some sections of the country. It 
grows about 8’ tall, with arching 
branches, yellow flowers, and 
lovely sprays of pendent red ber- 
ties covered with a purple bloom. 
There is a purple variety (Berberis 
vulgaris atropurpurea). It blends 
beautifully as a background to the 
Oregon hollygrape (Mahonia aqui- 
folium), to which it is indeed 
telated, as this used to be called 
Berberis aquifolium. 

Next in importance is the well- 
known Japanese barberry (4’), 
Berberis thunbergi, which, overused 
and hackneyed though it may be, 
nevertheless has its good points. 
It will thrive in the poorest soil; it 
makes a compact growth which 
may be clipped into shapes as useful 
as boxwood for formal effects or 
edgings, and its fruits remain on the 
bush all winter long. Its fresh 
mee is attractive in spring. A 

warf form (B. thunbergi minor), 
or box barberry, can be kept 
clipped to a very tiny edge (6’’), 
though if allowed to grow it will 








HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN 
GROW? 
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attain a height of 2’. There is also 
a purple form of Japanese barberry 
(B. thunbergii atropurpurea) whose 
foliage remains blood-red through- 
out the season. With pale yellow 
azaleas it has the same color value 
as a Japanese maple. 

Berberis sieboldi (6') is a very 
handsome shrub with upright 
twiggy stems and thick leaves, 
purplish when unfolding, which 
color well in autumn, and large 
bright red, round, and pea-like 
berries which retain their color 
until spring. 

Berberis vernae (5’) is a most de- 
sirable variety with pinkish sal- 
mon-red, almost translucent fruits. 
Two evergreen barberries are of 
special interest. Berberis verruculosa 

3"), or warty barberry, is a dense 
low evergreen shrub with holly- 
like spiny curled leaves, silvery 
white, on the undersides, with 
yellow fragrant flowers. It is a 
beautiful little shrub, and likes a 
sheltered spot in sun or shade. 

Berberis julianae (6'), the winter- 
green barberry, is of erect open 
habit, quite unlike the preceding. 
The leaves are larger, lighter green, 
and are sharply toothed. The new 
shoots are tinged with bronze. 

Berberis aggregata pratti (8’) is an 
erect shrub with narrow leaves and 
salmon-ted berries in clusters 6”’ long. 

When we find about two hun- 
dred varieties of barberry listed in 
Rehder’s manual, it seems futile to 
do more than mention in passing 
such varieties as we find in the 
nursery catalogues, — B. élicifolia 
(4’), B. neuberti (4'), B. sargentiana 
(5’), and B. wélsonae (5’), — and to 
resolve fervently to try them all. 





TO GROW One is continually 
UNDER TREES asked what shrubs 
——————_ will grow in the 
shade of large trees where the 
ground is full of their roots. The 
first step in assuring success is to 
dig holes large enough to destroy 
many of the fibrous roots, to pro- 
vide an abundance of food and 
water. Japanese yew will grow 
under such conditions, likewise 
leucothoe, rhododendrons, and pos- 
sibly laurel. Of deciduous shrubs, 
witch-hazel is very successful, as 
are snowberries, oakleaf hydran- 
gea, privets, bittersweet, fragrant 
sumac, bush honeysuckles, and most 
of the dogwoods and viburnums. 

In extreme cases, such as under a 
horsechestnut tree, where there is 
almost no light, Ewonymus radicans 
vegetus and periwinkle are the 
solution. Of herbaceous plants, 
baneberry, red and white, the 
coarser ferns, solomonseal, plan- 
tainlilies, meadow lilies, lemon 
daylilies, Ajuga, and coralbells are 
all good. 








In late summer, watch 
for the ravages of the red 
spider. If the evergreens 
have a whitish or gray-green ap- 
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Madonna fil 


Loveltest of All! 


Home-grown Bulbs from 
The Green Mountains 


e READY NOW e 


Lilium candidum—snow- 
white, stately and with 
the rarest fragrance— 
grows well in open, sunny 
places, lives for years, 
needs little attention and 
rewards you with many beautiful 
blooms from late June. Plant this 
loveliest of lilies for a distinctive 
garden. 


We also feature 


REGAL DELPHINIUM 
(Hardy Larkspur). One of the finest 
strains available today — heavy, 
compact growth, large individual 
flowers in long, dense spikes, in 
colors from pink shades to in blue, 
mostly double and truly regal. 35c 
each, $3.50 dozen, $25, 100. 


FHHORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE VERMONT 


Solid, Home-grown Bulbs 


direct from the bulb beds, 40c each, 
$4 dozen, $30, 100 


Imported Bulbs (Ready in Sept.) 
25c each, $2.50 dozen, $18, 100 


Complete printed instructions for planting 
and culture with each order 





Our catalogue of perennials, lilies, 
rare orchids, and ferns, shrubs and 
evergreens mailed on request. 






























































| Destructive 
| insect pests are 
| quickly killed by 


‘the use of Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray, the nationally recognized 
standard insecticide. Protect your 
flowers, plants, shrubs and ever- 
greens by spraying frequently and 
| thoroughly. 
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Plant NOW! 
to bloom This Fall 
this charming ‘Rarity 


CROCUS 
ZONATUS! 


Brings to October and November a 
bright reflection of the blue skies of 
Aprit and May. Here is a charming 
rarity for your rock garden or to scatter 
through the shrubbery borders with its 
clusters of large flowers of the palest 
blue imaginable in exquisite contrast to 
the central anthers of golden orange. 
As it is perfectly hardy it will increase 
in numbers from year to year. 


€ 





Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Trade Mark Registered 


Wilson’s AWinc (Pyrethrum Spray) 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
| PYRETHRUM spray. Easily controls more 
| resistant type of insects such as Japanese 
Beetle, Red Spider, Mexican Bean Beetle, 
| Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, White Fly, 
| etc. Complete, requiring only a dilution with 
| water. 


‘Then there is Wilson’s 
||FUNG-O . . . an efficient 


| fungicide and remedy for Mildew, Black 
Spot and many other fungus diseases of 
ornamental and greenhouse plants. Par- 
ticularly recommended for the Nectria 
| Canker on Boxwood. 1 Gallon $4.00 — 


Schlin. S$ Bulb S | 5 Gallons $15.00 — 10 Gallons $30.00. 
Max a Ine. | | De (a 9 2 on 


58th Street and Madison Avenue | Dept. B8 
atelianeatioaed | | SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Plant now, 3 inches deep and 3 inches 
apart, in clusters of 12 or more bulbs. 


$5.00 a 100 


75ec a dozen 
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LOITERERS AND DOGS 


CAN’T READ 


“Keep Out" and “ Posted"’ signs mean nothing to persons 
bent on mischief. A Fence is the only “Stay Out” warning 


that they respect and obey. 


Fenceguard your place with Stewart Fence. Fence for your 
family’s well-being. Fence for the protection of flowers and 
shrubbery. Fence for enhancement in looks and value of your 


property. 


And fence now because costs are down and labor is seeking 
employment. The Stewart Fence Specialist will show you some 
low-cost combinations of Stewart Wrought Iron and Chain 
Link Wire Fence. Write for booklet “ Preserving the Charm 


of Your Home.” 
THE STEWART IRON WORK: 
721 Stewart Block 


S CO., Inc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








DREERS 
Special $1 
Rock Garden 





Offer 


Send $1 for our Collection No. 3551 
and we will forward 12 packets of 
Hardy Perennial Flower Seeds with 
which you can have a beautiful little 
rock garden next spring. 

The collection is made up of such 
wg? flowers as Golden Alyssum, 

ock Cress, Columbine, Primula, Au- 
bretia and others equally desirable. 





Our Midsummer Catalog | 
lists winter and spring-flowering Bulbs | 
and the Seeds which should 
be planted at this season. 









For a free copy mention this | 
publication and be sure to 


address Dept. H. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 





WATER LILIES 


SSE LOLOL Sl An colors; hardy, day and night 
: | bloomers; aquarium plants; com- 

MINES MCrN ta b9|) plete water gardens. 
j Tropical & Gold Fish 


GOLD FISH 


its Aq 


quar 


able prices. See them in the 





| Rare species; collections at reason- 


Catalog in Colors 
| describing aquariums and supplies 
for fish fanciers and water gardens, 


BELDT’S AQUARIUM cee!’ av St.Louis Mo. 











Alfred Batson proves that 
“truth is stranger than fiction” in 


VAGABOND’S 
PARADISE 


“AS lively and zest- 
ful a chronicle 
Says . ane 

the of roughing it in for- 
pose eign lands as has come 
to our desk in many a 

moon. Best of all Mr. 

Batson writes his story 

with a straightforward simplicity 
that carries absolute conviction 
and removes him from that dan- 
ger of doubts which has assailed 
certain young writers of travel 
and adventure in recent years.” 


With 13 illustrations — $2.50 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 























- HAVE YOU ORDERED 


YOUR PERENNIALS? 





garden. Now is your opportunit 
to complete your plantings wit 

















Iris Violas 
Peonies Geum 
‘i Lilies Foxglove 
BACKGROUND of perennials Phlox cheba 
makes a well-balanced Globe flower Seabiosa 
Vv Delphinium Veronica 


Check the flowers in which you are interested and we shall be happy to 
have the nurserymen specializing in the above send you their catalogues. 


h Columbine Hardy Asters 


Lupines Sweet William 
Coreopsis Hollyhocks 
Candytuft Canterbury Bells 























8 Arlington Street, 


Name __ 


Readers’ Service Bureau, House Beautiful Publishing Corporation 
Rr ? * : 


I desire information on the items checked above. 





Address 
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pearance and tiny eggs, the pests 
are at work. Control by spraying 
with water or dusting liberally 
with powdered sulphur. 

Do not fertilize the roses after 
the middle of August, or the re- 
sultant quick growth will be too 
tender to winter well. 

It is interesting to find how many 
of the ornamental berries are edible, 
and can be enjoyed by humans as 
well as birds. Shadblow, elder- 
berry, and blueberry are all ex- 
tremely good eating. Barberry, 
the common, not the Japanese, — 
cranberrybush, and Elaeagnus long- 
ipes all make good jelly. 








GARDENS There is room for 
EASILY thought as to the 
CARED FOR selection of flowers 


for the garden of easy 
maintenance. Last summer I saw a 
flower garden which had been left 
to its own devices for three years, 
owing to the unavoidable closing 
of the house. It was interesting 
to see what had survived, and 
strangely enough the garden still 
looked well. There were feathery 
wild carrot which had seeded 
in, black-eyed-susan, cornflower, 
coreopsis, Anthemis, gypsophila, 
nepeta, and erect spikes of Cémici- 
fuga racemosa. 





Another garden at the seashore 
was planted with Artemisia pontica, 
the Roman wormwood with the 
very fine foliage; A. stelleriana, or 
beach wormwood; A. abrotanum 
or southernwood, with shrubby 
growth and very aromatic foliage, 
Cerastium and nepeta and Sedum 
spectabile, with tiger lilies and 
deep blue Veronica and ribbon 
grass in the background, made an 
unusual but nevertheless good- 
looking garden. 

In the woods, still another un- 
usual garden was evolved with 
ferns, solomonseal, lemon daylilies, 
perennial foxglove, _lily-of-the- 
valley in large patches, common 
blue violets, and Viola cornuta for 
edging the trails. The sunnier por- 
tions were planted with Asclepias 
tuberosa (butterfly weed); Genista 
tinctoria, or woadwaxen, with yel- 
low flowers and gray shrubby fo- 
liage; Amsonia tabernaemontana, 
willow amsonia with gray-green 
foliage and small blue flowers; 
Viola pedata or birdsfoot violet, 
and patches of gray-green fescue 
grass (Festuca glauca). 

When one tires of the conven- 
tional flower garden and _ its 


thought-out list of ‘best flowers,’ 
the gardens described above are 
refreshing. 
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equally delicate bits of wrought-iron 
work are the two-pronged fork and 
the cake turner shown in Figure 6. 

This photograph also shows a pair 
of sugar nippers, relic of the time when 
all refined sugar came in a hard cone 
some fourteen inches broad by three 
feet high, and was sold from retail 
stores in irregular lumps, which had 
to be cut into pieces of convenient size 
at home. The sugar nippers were 
therefore a very important tool in the 
eighteenth-century kitchen. 

The other articles in this group are a 
pot lifter, and a long quilling iron 
inherited from one of Concord’s most 
famous eighteenth-century _house- 
keepers. It was for her, too, that the 
local smith is said to have invented 
the crane kettle, Figure 3, with an 
ingenious handle for tilting the kettle 
without removing it from the crane; 
a likely story, since kettle-tilting 
devices were common in England 
throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Another inter- 
esting kettle in the Concord collection 
has a long spout with a kind of spigot 
at the end for drawing off the hot 
water without removing the kettle 
from the crane. See Figure 3. 

An important utensil for down- 
hearth or open-fire cooking was the 
long-handled frying pan, a superb 
specimen of which is shown in Figure 2. 
This pan measures 13} inches across, 
and stands 49} inches from the floor to 
the tip of the handle. The poker-like 
instrument in the same illustration is 
a loggerhead, or toddy iron — rarest, 
they say, of all finds for the collector 
of old iron utensils. It was used for 
heating toddy, its bulbous end being 
first made red-hot in the flames and 
then plunged into the toddy glass and 
held there until the drink acquired the 
proper temperature. It has been re- 
marked that after a sufficient number 
of drinks had been thus heated, the 
participators were more likely than 
not to apply the irons to each others’ 
heads rather than to the toddy — 
which may or may not be the origin of 
the term ‘to be at loggerheads.’ 

Two important features of down- 
hearth cooking were broiling, and the 





en 


toasting of bread and meats. Two 
charming wrought-iron bread toasters 
are shown in Figure 8, the centre one 
being a particularly fine specimen 
having a rack of twisted iron with a 
centre ornament of thin wrought iron, 
Both racks revolve on an axis, so that 
the bread may be toasted on both 
sides without being removed from the 
toaster. The trivet in this illustration 
is of the eighteenth-century type gen- 
erally used for holding pots away from 
the fire. Later forms were called in 
England ‘muffin stands’ or ‘footmen,’ 

Seventeenth-century gridirons were 
not essentially different from those of 
to-day. The one illustrated, Figure 7 
has grooved grilles which drain into a 
trough at the base of the iron. Here 
the meat juices collect, and may be 
poured off at will. The odd- looking 
utensil next it is probably a ‘wafer 
iron,’ grandfather of the waffle iron, 
The origin of this iron was ecclesias- 
tical, but there is evidence that it was 
put to domestic use from as early as 
the fifteenth century. As late as 1791, 
there was a church festival in England 
known as ‘Mothering’ or ‘Wafering’ 
Sunday, when wafer cakes impressed 
with the pattern of a special iron were 
presented by young people to their 
mothers. In secular use, such irons 
were employed for baking thin cakes of 
batter not unlike the waffle of to-day. 

The use of the mortar and pestle is 
too familiar to require much explana- 
tion: Conceivably the earliest of all 
kitchen utensils, it is also the most 
modern. In the seventeenth century 
it was used both as a pastry bowl, and, 
as to-day, for the grinding and pow- 
dering of condiments and spices. The 
example illustrated, Figure 9, is of 
lignum-vite, a fine sturdy specimen 
showing the marks of long and faithful 
service. 

These are only random examples 
taken from a collection which it would 
require much more than the space 
allotted me to describe adequately. 
But I shall be glad if these notes open 
up for some of my readers a compar- 
atively unfamiliar subject which may 
prove as fascinating to them as it 
has to me. 





Fig. 9. A mortar and pestle of lignum- 
vite with a tinder box and candle holder 
of rolled tin 
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INSULATION 


.... at no extra cost in this 
economical insulation board 


ERE is a truly remarkable building material: an insulating board that not 
only provides insulation from summer heat and winter cold, but in addition, 
gives extra protection from the ever-present fire menace. Thermax turns back 
fire as easily as heat. It is the only fireproofing insulation board or building unit. 
Made of treated wood and minerals, Thermax possesses all the desirable features 
of an ideal building material: It has lightness with structural strength; it is 


vermin-proof, odorless, permanent, and can be sawed and nailed like wood. Suf- 
ficient thickness to assure positive insulation can be obtained in a single layer of 
Thermax—yet Thermax is surprisingly low in cost. 

Ask your architect to specify Thermax. Full information will be gladly sent 
to you on request—use the coupon below. Address Thermax Corporation, 224 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Insulation p/us Fireproofing 
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ABOUT THERMAX 
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Insulation: Thermax com- 
bines real insulation with fireproof- 
ing; qualifications possessed by no 
other insulation board. 


Fireproofing: Thermax, 
tested in accordance with the stand- 
ard fire test specifications of the 
American Society for Testing Materi- 
als, meets requirements for Class 
A fireproof construction. 


Structurally Strong: 
Thermax satisfies code requirements 
for self-supporting insulated roof 
decks, and non-bearing partitions. 


Sound-Deadening: Ther- 
max 2-inch partitions transmit less 
than one-fifth of one percent of sound. 


Thermax standard boards are 1”, 2” and 3” 
thick, 20” wide and 64” long. Other lengths 
can be supplied if specified in reasonable 
quantities. 
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THERMAX CORPORATION, 
224 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen: Please send me literature 
descriptive of Thermax. 


Name. 
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Of course CAMELS are milder 
THEYRE FRESH! 


Have you noticed how women everywhere Next, inhale the hot, brackish smoke of a 
are switching to the fresh mildness of Camels? —_— parched dry cigarette and feel that sharp 
Always a great favorite with the ladies, this _ stinging sensation on the membrane. 
famous blend is more popular now than ever, The air-sealed Humidor Pack keeps all the 
since the introduction of the Humidor Pack. rare flavor and aroma in and prevents the pre- 
If you need to be convinced, make this sim- cious natural tobacco moisture from drying 
ple test yourself between a humidor fresh — out. Important too, it protects the cigarette 
Camel and any other cigarette: from dust and germs. 
First, inhale the cool fragrant smoke of a Switch to Camel freshness and mildness 
perfectly conditioned Camel and note how for one whole day, then leave them — if 
easy it is to the throat. you can. 


It is the mark of a considerate hostess, L 
means of the Humidor Pack, to “Serve @ 
fresh cigarette.” Buy Camels by the cartow 
— this cigarette will remain fresh in yout™ 
home and office q 


©1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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